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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


(tacorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
3846 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
INCOME, 1920 PAID POLICY HOLDERS . 1920 
$142,672,244 BIOORG COINS 6 65:65 oe bk neeee dace cebeeies $35,036,558 


Premiums ae 
Interest and Rents 44,335,004 ndowments 24,399,171 
Other Income 6,782,885 eats aaa 


Total Income $193,790,133 $114,849,597 


New Paid Insurance in 1920 $693,979,400 
$966,664,397 


Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921 664, 

Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921 $841,255,357 

Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes $125,409,040 

Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921 $3,537,298,756 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU GRANGER A. HOLLISTER ae I I, a 
NSON JOHN G. MILB 
J ° Jenene H. MILIKEN 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr. . FRANK PRESBREY 
MYRO . IC ARWIN P. KINGSLEY OHN J. PULLEYN 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLE J 
FLEMING H. REVELL GEORGE M. REYNOLDS ELBRIDGE G. sNow HIRAM R. STEELE OSCAR S. STRAUS 
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— W ANTED— [| Remember: A Thoroughly American Institution 


TWO $6,000 MEN 


for TEXAS and MICHIGAN ‘prentone 
‘‘AMERICA FORE’’ 


A High Class Agency Proposition To live up to our motto “America Fore’ is the aim of this 


company. We have pledged our strength, our influence, and 


FOR THE RIGHT MEN sul to the Tartherance af American Ideals i sins 


The obligation is a large one. Patriotism means not only 
standing ready to fight in time of open war, but carrying on our 
daily duties under the laws of our country. 

Our motto is well worth remembering. Apply it to your 


WRITE ME TODAY. own business,—we encourage American enterprise—why not 


you? 


ERNEST W. BROWN, Secy.-Treas. —_ 
ns | AMERICAN EAGLE 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS MEN’S FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION ROMAN ROBERTSON pase 
3ROWN BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 
Managing Branch Offices: Chicago, San Francisco 
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iarst and strongest Organization Writing Business and Pro- 
‘essional Men upon the Same Plan as the Travelling Men's 
Associations. 
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Consult Our Agent for American Insurance | 
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Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Co. 


sHOME OFFICE: 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 











Insurance in Force—Over $163,000,000.00 








Progressive 


Strong 


Large 





ATTRACTIVE POLICY CONTRACTS 
FINE TERRITORY 





A Wider Field—An Increased: Opportunity 


Our Agents can sell policies on the annual premium 
plan, up to $3,000, to young men and young women 
as young as age 2—Protective insurance and Educa- 
tional and Business Start Endowment insurance. 
This extension of the age limit for Ordinary insurance 
down to age 2 helps our Agents considerably. We 
issue Participating and Non Participating policies. 
As regards adults, we write contracts with Double 
Indemnity provisions covering any kind of fatal acci- 
dent, or with Double Indemnity provisions covering 
fatal travel accident only, as may be desired. We 
issue policies with Waiver of Premium and Disability 
Annuity or Instalment Payment features. We insure 
males and females at the same rates. 
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OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL: 

















To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


SURRENDER AT SAN AC 
ONT-T 
We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 
For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. Wi. HARGROVE, President - - : BEAUMONT, TEXAS 





The Fireman’s Fund 
is in the front rank 
in fire, marine and 
automobile insurance. 














PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31,. 1919, over  $8,700,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919, over $31,400,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919, over $91,400,000.00 


The Pan-American Way 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, 
the Pan-American does not seek to employ agents of other 
companies, but by interesting men of intelligence, character 
and clean record, instructing them by correspondence, and as- 
sisting them in the active co-operation of specially trained men, 
it wo built up a field organization that is prosperous and con- 
tented. 

What these agents are doing, you can do, if you have the 
Will—the Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice=President and General 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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Tue Spectator is 
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Table of Highway Fatalities 


Statistics of 1920 for Thirty-One Cities Showing Cause and Ratio to 
Population 


By FREDERICK S. CRUM 


Assistant Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


OO much emphasis should not be placed 
upon the comparative automobile or other 
vehicular fatality rates of the cities speci- 
fied in this table for the good and sufficient 
reason that exceptionally excellent hospital 
facilities may operate to the disadvantage, 
in this respect, of such cities as possess 
them. In such cases more than a normal 

number of non-resident victims and victims who met with their 
fatal injuries outside of these cities and were taken to their 
hospitals there to die, have been charged against their vehicular 
accident mortality returns. 

It should be emphasized also that the conditions in the large 
cities of the United States in some respects are not radically 
different from those which obtain in certain foreign cities where 
automobiles are in extensive use. In Toronto, Canada, in the 
four months of January, February, March and April, 1919, 
there were 9 automobile fatalities against 17 in 1920 and only 
6 in 1921, during the same period. The Safety League of 
Toronto is to be largely credited with this reduction in auto- 
mobile fatalities in that city in the current year. 

Similarly, in London, England, motor vehicles during the 
three years 1917-1919 caused 1080 fatalities, against 264 dur- 
ing the three years 1908-1910. In 1919 there were 403 deaths 
from this cause and 8612 non-fatal injuries as compared with 
328 fatalities and 5239 non-fatal injuries in 1918. These sta- 
tistics are for the Metropolitan Police District plus the old 
City of London. 


CHANGES IN DEATH RatTEs 

Extended comment on this table would seem to be unneces- 
sary, as the statistics are self-explanatory. It is interesting, 
however, to note that twenty-eight of the thirty-one cities 
showed an increase in the automobile fatality rates, when 1920 
is compared with 1915; the street-car fatality rate increased in 
twelve cities and decreased in eighteen, one city showing no 
change; the railway fatality rate increased in nine cities and 
decreased in twenty-two; the “other-vehicles” fatality rate in- 
creased in eight cities, decreased in twenty-two, and one city 
showed no change; and finally, the fatality rate for all vehicular 
fatalities combined showed an increase in twenty-three cities 
and a decrease in eight. 

When the year 1920 is compared with 1919, sixteen of the 
cities show an increase in their automobile fatality rates and 
fifteen a decrease. The increases, however, were more im- 
portant than the decreases and were so notable in a few large 
cities, such as Buffalo, Chicago and Detroit and Los Angeles, 
that the automobile fatality rate in these thirty-one cities com- 
bined rose from 142.8 per million of population in I919 to a 
rate of 151.8 in 1920, an actual rate increase of 9.0, or equiva- 
lent to 6.3 per cent of the 1919 rate. 

The most cheering fact in the problem of automobile acci- 
dents is the evidence that in 1920 fifteen out of thirty-one large 
cities had succeeded not only in checking the upward trend 
of the auto fatality rate, but had succeeded in bringing about 
a decline in the rate, slight though that decline was in some 
of the fifteen cities. 
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HIGHWAY VEHICULAR (EXCEPT WATER HIGHWAYS) FATALITIES IN THIRTY-ONE CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1915-1920 
(Rates Per Million Population) 


‘ —Automobile— 
Year Population Number’ Rate 
Boston, Mass. 
1915 711,755 58 81.5 
1916 719,822 73 101.4 
1917 727,889 81 111.3 
1918 735,956 114 154.9 
1919 744,023 129 173.4 
1920 752,094 90 119.7 
Burrato, N. Y. 
1915 468,463 43 91.8 
1916 476,977 57 119.5 
1917 485,491 82 168.9 
1918 494,005 92 186.2 
1919 502,519 73 145.3 
1920 511,032 103 201.6 
Brockton, Mass. 
1915 61,816 3 48.5 
1916 62,803 7 111.5 
1917 63,790 8 125.4 
1918 64,777 5 77.2 
1919 65,764 18 273.7 
1920 66,747 15 224.7 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
1915 2,462,928 214 86.9 
1916 2,515,990 251 99.8 
1917 2,569,052 321 124.9 
1918 2,622,114 302 115.2 
1919 2,675,176 321 120.0 
1920 2,728,236 450 164.9 
Co_tumBus, OHIO 
1915 211,316 16 75.7 
1916 217,031 29 133.6 
1917 222,746 36 161.6 
1918 228,461 41 179.6 
1919 234,176 41 175.1 
1920 239,888 30 125.1 
Dayton, OHIO. 
1915 135,957 5 36.8 
1916 139,646 8 57.3 
1917 148,335 18 125.6 
1918 147,024 18 122.4 
1919 150,713 14 92.9 
1920 154,404 24 155.4 
DENVER, CoL. 
1915 235,981 15 63.6 
1916 240,512 15 62.4 
1917 245,043 24 97.9 
1918 249,574 43 172.3 
1919 254,105 42 165.3 
1920 258,634 38 146.9 
Detroit, MicuH. 
1915 753,789 88 116.7 
1916 807,112 125 154.9 
1917 860,435 157 182.5 
1918 913,758 131 143.4 
1919 967,081 138 142.7 
1920 1,020,400 173 169.5 
ExuizasetuH. N. J. 
1915 85,370 4 46.9 
1916 87,661 3 34.2 
1917 89,952 3 33.4 
1918 92,243 2 21.7 
1919 94,534 5 52.9 
1920 96,828 6 62.0 
Ere, Pa. 
1915 81,110 8 98.6 
1916 83,835 5 59.6 
1917 86,560 9 104.0 
1918 89,285 17 190.4 
1919 92,010 15 163.0 
1920 94,735 17 179.4 
Fatt River, Mass. 
1915 119,760 7 58.5 
1916 119,921 5 41.7 
1917 120,082 7 58.3 
1918 120,243 13 108.1 
1919 120,404 9 74.7 
1920 120,565 12 99.5 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
1915 120,183 21 174.7 
1916 124,151 25 201.4 
1917 128,119 35 273.2 
1918 132,087 32 242.3 
1919 136,055 42 308.7 
1920 140,020 41 292.8 
Hosoxen, N. J. 
1915 68,994 2 29.0 
1916 68,810 2 29.1 
1917 68,626 9 131.1 
1918 68,442 8 116.9 
1919 68,258 4 58.6 
1920 68,074 9 132.2 
Jersey City, N. J. 
1915 283,519 17 60.0 
1916 286,706 14 48.8 
1917 289,893 27 93.1 
1918 293,080 31 105.8 
1919 296,267 35 118.1 
1920 299,454 41 136.9 





—Street Car— 


Number Rate 
29 40.7 
71 98.6 
30 41.2 
32 43.5 
23 30.9 
20 26.6 

9 19.2 
15 31.5 
32 65.9 
26 52.6 

9 17.9 
10 19.6 

4 64.7 

2 318 

2 31.4 

2 30.9 

None ee 

1 15.0 

104 42.2 
107 42.5 
171 66.6 
123 46.9 
116 43.4 
105 38.5 

10 47.3 

g 36.9 
20 89.8 
15 65.7 

7 29.9 
11 45.9 

| 7.3 

5 35.8 

6 41.9 

4 27.2 

7 46.4 

3 19.4 

1 4.2 

3 12.5 

2 8.2 

5 20.0 

4 15.7 
10 38.7 
49 65.0 
88 109.0 
60 69.7 
46 50.3 
34 35.2 
70 68.6 

1 i Rg 

2 22.8 

2 22.2 

Z 21.2 

3 31.0 

3 37.0 

4 47.7 

6 69.3 
13 145.6 

1 10.9 

8 84.4 

None Sides 

1 8.3 

1 8.3 

2 16.6 

1 8.3 

None ae 

2 16.6 

6 48.3 

5 39.0 

6 45.4 

1 7.8 

2 14.3 

2 29.0 

1 14.5 

5 72.9 

1 14.6 

1 14.7 

3 44,1 

3 7.1 

4 14.0 

5 17.2 

6 20.5 

8 27.0 

2 6.7 

(Continu 











Railway 
Number Rate 
43 60.4 
63 87.5 
40 55.0 
41 55.7 
35 47.0 
31 41.2 
40 85.4 
65 136.3 
57 117.4 
52 105.3 
32 63.7 
45 88.1 
None mass 
15.9 
None eae 
46.3 
None <a 
15.0 
173 70.2 
250 99.4 
259 100.8 
210 80.1 
131 49.0 
149 54.6 
23 108.8 
32 147.4 
33 148.1 
29 126.9 
19 81.1 
18 75.0 
5 36.8 
22 157.3 
11 76.7 
17 115.6 
16 106.2 
8 51.8 
18 76.3 
8 33.3 
7 28.6 
4 16.0 
15 58.0 
5 19.3 
66 87.6 
58 71.9 
94 109.2 
68 74.4 
80 82.7 
57 55.9 
15 175.7 
18 205.3 
15 166.8 
14 151.8 
12 126.9 
14 144.6 
13 160.3 
12 143.1 
23 265.7 
+f 302.4 
11 119.6 
14 147.8 
10 83.5 
4 33.4 
z 16.7 
2 16.6 
None 3 
None 
7 58.2 
14 112.8 
20 156.1 
9 68.1 
5 36.7 
4 28.6 
7 101.5 
13 188.9 
8 116.6 
11 160.7 
1 14.7 
2 29.4 
51 179.9 
56 195.3 
42 144.9 
65 221.8 
34 114.8 
46 153.6 
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—-All Vehicles-— 


Number Rate 
165 231.8 
248 344.5 
177 243.2 
204 277.2 
196 263.4 
152 202.1 
105 224.1 
148 310.3 
189 339.3 
189 382.6 
120 238.8 
169 330.7 

9 145.6 
12 191.1 
10 156.8 
10 154.4 
19 288.9 
17 254.7 

569 231.9 
683 271.5 
802 312.2 
677 258.2 
603 225.4 
731 267.9 
53 250.8 
72 331.7 
90 404.0 
86 372.1 

7 286.1 
65 271.0 
11 80.9 
35 250.6 
38 265.1 
39 265.3 
37 245.5 
35 233.2 
37 156.8 
27 112.3 
39 159.2 
57 228.4 
66 259.7 
61 235.9 

217 287.9 
296 366.7 
331 384.7 
257 281.3 
269 278.7 
312 305.8 
20 234.3 
23 262.4 
21 233.5 
19 206.0 
21 222.1 
23 237.5 
26 320.6 
22 262.4 
38 439.0 
59 660.8 
29 $15.2 
41 432.8 
18 150.3 
11 91.7 
10 83.3 
18 149.7 
a 91.4 
12 99.5 
33 274.6 
51 410.8 
63 491.7 
50 378.5 
52 382.2 
51 364.2 
12 173.9 
18 261.6 
24 349.7 
22 321.4 

6 67.9 
16 235.0 
75 ' 264.5 
81 282.5 
79 = | 272.5 

110 375.8 
80 270.0 
94 313.9 





NATIONAL BOARD NOT TO MAKE 
MAPS 


T the recent annual meeting of the 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers there was considerable discus- 
sion concerning the manufacturing of 
maps and the publication of map cor- 
rections. The committee had investi- 
gated the general subject, and illuminat- 
ing remarks were made by prominent un- 
derwriters after the submission of the 
committee report. The board acted 
wisely in deciding not to become en- 
tangled with a manufacturing business, 
particularly as its members are getting 
good map service and the maps are pro- 
duced and sold at prices which were 
shown to yield a very moderate mar- 
gin of profit for the manufacturers. 
The National Board is a useful body in 
its particular field, and can do much 
good for its members and the public by 
the continuation of its work along cer- 
tain directions, but there is nothing for 
it or its members to gain by entering the 
business of manufacturing or publishing, 
as such work is likely to be more satis- 
factorily done and at as reasonable a cost 
by those who have made it their busi- 
ness calling. The taking up of such 
lines of work is also likely to impress the 
public adversely and to lead to future 
trouble by affording enemies a_ better 
ground for attack as a combination detri- 
It, there- 
fore, would seem to be wise for the Na- 
tional Board not to enter upon com- 
mercial lines of business, but to continue 
such operations as can be shown to be 
not only helpful to members but advan- 
tageous to the public as well. Insur- 
ance companies have, perhaps, invited 
unfavorable comment and criticism at 
times by a disposition to undertake cer- 
tain business ventures not really a part 
of the business of insurance. Just as it 
is generally recognized that the State or 
Federal Government should not enter 
the insurance business, so it might not be 
wise for the companies to extend their 
activities into fields that are outside their 
limitation, and’ which belong naturally 
to other interests independent of the com- 
panies, but serving them fully as well as 
the companies serve the interests of the 
insured, 


mental to the public interests. 
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MR. BEST AS AN INSURANCE 
“REFORMER” 

LFRED M. BEST for many years 

has made a business of selling in- 
surance publications to the insurance 
companies, agents and brokers, purport- 
ing to thus serve the insurance interests, 
and maintaining offices in the insurance 
district within easy access to the head- 
quarters of the great stock fire insurance 
companies. He made seemingly a very 
willing witness at the session of the 
Lockwood Investigating Committee last 
Thursday, showing himself to be very 
much in accord with the views of Samuel 
Untermyer. The latter’s questions were 
framed along inimical lines to the prac- 
tices of the fire insurance companies, and 
Mr. Best gave answers attuned to the 
investigator’s queries, tending to suggest 
a trust maintained by the fire insurance 
companies. 

In a certain romance written by Mrs. 
Shelley, Frankenstein was the mortal 
who, having by the resources of natural 
science, created a being in the form of 
a man, and breathed vitality into him, is 
in turn tormented and suffocated by the 
monster of his own creation. So that 
in usage, the term Frankenstein has 
come to be applied to any creation, or 
creature, which proves to be a cause of 
injury or trouble to its authors or pa- 
trons. 

It was a fortunate thing for Mr. Best 
that, through some influence or sug- 
gestion, the offer came to him to act as 
the paid “insurance expert adviser” of 
the Lockwood committee, as that gave 
him the opportunity to proudly decline 


to serve, on the ground that as he would 
testify before the committee concerning 
the practices of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange and the companies, 
his testimony would “show no prejudice.” 
This statement was printed in the daily 
press, carrying sensational headlines re- 
garding the alleged shortcomings of the 
fire insurance business. It is announced 
that Mr. Best will again appear as a wit- 
ness before the Lockwood committee 
during the present week. 

Meantime, Best has suffered the daily 
press to interview him regarding the 
evils of stock fire insurance, and to a re- 
porter of the Brooklyn. Eagle he is quoted 
as making, on his own responsibility, 
recommendations that four statutes be 
passed by the legislature of the State of 
New York as a remedy for the vicious 
conditions objected to in his testimony 
before the Lockwood committee: to es- 
tablish a minimum and maximum insur- 
ance rate; to compel the Exchange to ad- 
mit mutual fire insurance companies; to 
prohibit Exchange insurance companies 
from requiring brokers to handle only in- 
surance of Exchange members; to com- 
pel the Exchange to allow reinsurance be- 
tween members and non-members. With 
the smug adaptability of the political 
agitator, this Untermyer witness an- 
nounces through the daily press that he 
believes the passage of such laws “will 
save $30,000,000 a year” to the fire in- 
surance policyholders. 

Meantime, the Best insurance publica- 
tions have received broadcast advertis- 
ing and the fear of the Lord has been 
implanted into the hearts of the fire in- 
surance people. However, the fire in- 
surance companies, it must be borne in 
mind, are proprietary stock companies, 
whose owners are their stockholders. So 
long as these companies do business law- 
fully and pay their losses, THE SpEc- 
TATOR cannot see why they should ally 
themselves with the mutuals and do the 
other things Mr. Untermyer and Mr. 
Best want them to do. This latter class 
has the same right and privilege to or- 
ganize a mutual fire insurance exchange 
and prohibit the stock fire companies 
from joining. Why not? It would bea 
regrettable thing if legislation is to be 

tolerated fixing rates in insurance, in 
the steel or leather trade, in manufac- 
turing and commercial lines generally, or 


5 


to limit the rates on call loans in the 
financial district. We think it was Pres- 
ident Harding who recently gave utter- 
ance to the sentiment: let us have less 
government in business and more busi- 
ness in government. Non-interference 
by law with the natural law of supply 
and demand has served to assist in build- 
ing the business of this great country to 
its present high standing, and let us hope 
that these conditions will be permitted 
to continue. 





F the Lockwood committee had looked 
into the excessive cost of printing, 
which has been harassing this com- 
munity for several years, and if it could 
be the means of bringing down the cost 
of that commodity for the benefit of 
business men and the common people, it 
would no doubt a¢complish more for the 
pocketbooks of the public—i. e. the users 
of printed matter, whose name is legion 
—than in any event Mr. Untermyer 
could achieve by saving insurance 
premiums so as to reduce the cost of 
housing. But the limitations of the 
Lockwood committee are governed by 
housing problems and conditions, so that 
while excessive printing costs cannot be 
considered by that committee, the insur- 
ance business has been lugged into the 
investigation on the flimsy pretense that 
insutance rates increase the cost of hous- 
ing conditions. How easily are the read- 
ers of the daily press deceived by such 
absurd statements! While Mr. Unter- 
myer is giving publicity to statements 
that high insurance rates affect housing 
conditions in this State to the extent of 
many million dollars, let the cool-headed 
reader bear in mind that the average 
premium for a policy of $5000 covering 
a dwelling for three years is, say, $30, a 
cost of $10 a year. And Messrs. Unter- 
myer and Best think such a trifling 
charge for protection against fire, paid 
by the average houseowner, is exorbitant, 
extortionate and unreasonable, and re- 
stricts the building of homes! If those 
gentlemen can point to nothing more 
faulty with the present system of fire in- 
surance than what they have shown so 
far, the public will readily understand 
and appreciate the absurdity of their 
efforts. But the African in the wood- 
pile seems to be the opening of the ave- 
nue, after the discharge of the Lock- 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


for the investment of their surplus funds continue to have the preference with 
the larger life insurance companies. 


The dependability of these securities coupled with the attractive net 
interest yield make them more interesting than any other fo1m of investment 
at the present time. 


These companies have learned by long experience that this security is 
unquestioned when the loans are made upon a conservative basis and through 
channels having the necessary equipment to safeguard every detail entering 
into the negotiations of the loan. 


The F. B. Collins Investment Company has served many of the most 
discriminating life insurance companies satisfactorily for years. 


The company specializes in the Southwest where total crop failures are 
unknown and where land values are relatively low. 


Today Collins Farm Mortgages net investors seven per cent per annum 
on ten year loans. 


Thousands of issues of new securities come into the market each year. 
They are tested, investigated and purchased by the investing public. But 
* the supreme test, the final judgment, is the judgment of time. 


For thirty-seven years the Collins Farm Mortgages have stood the acid 
test of time without the loss of a penny to any investor. 
Why buy anything else? 


Our Booklets ‘‘Why Collins Farm Mortgages are Safe’’ and ‘‘As Others 
See Us”’ will tell you all about us. Sent free for the asking. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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AND EXPENSE RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF THIRTY-NINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
THE COMENED DEATH ALD FROM 1901 to 1920, INCLUSIVE 
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| | | AVERAGES 
€ ¢ 2 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | | 1910 | | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 19 | | 1919 | 1920 } 

COMPANIES. 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | | 14 | 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 91 1901 | 1906 | 1911 | 1916 1901 

to to | to to 
} | | | 1905 | 1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1920 

Ss oes SOUe Sane Gad OE PM SM ae aed OE AB PRIS sea Sa cee Pa 
MES Tosi cosie'ncaes 2.25 | 2.21 | 2.17 | 2.18 | 2.19 | 2.12 | 2.02 | 1.95 | 2.01 | 2. 03 lx. 97 | 1.98 | 1.95 | 2.11 | 2.00 | 2.19 | 2.02 | 2.21 | 1.84 | 1.71] 2.20 | 2.03 | 2.00 | 1.94 | 2.01 
Atlantic EMG. «<< i. <este'- 4.28 | 3.44 | 2.87 | 2.51 | 2.04 | 1.75 | 2.14 | 3.09.| 2.70 | 2.23 | 1.90 | 2.08 | 1.82 | 1.55 | 1.82 | 1.96 | 1.73 | 2.56 | 2.05 | 2 03] 2.82 | 2.44 | 1.82 | 2.07 | 2.06 
Bankers) NCD .0<s0cciese% 1.98 | I.91 | 1.98 | 1.73 | 1.49 | 1-36 | 1.38 | 1 27 | 1.46 1.27 | 1.12 | 1.36 | 1.2 | 1.24 | 1.12 | 1 16] 1.16 | 1.58 | 1.37 | 1.28} 1.66 | 1. 35 | 1.21 | 1.32 ; 1-33 
Berkstites...ccckacedesss 2,22 | 2,07 | 1.85 | 1.80 | 2.22 ; 2.07 | 1.97 | I.90 | 2.25 | 2.17 | 2.10 | 2.41 lx. 93 | 2-52 | 2.43 | 2.27 | 2.08 | 2.54 | 2.33 | 2.19] 2.03 | 2.06 | 2.28 | 2.28 | 2 18 
Central of U. S.A......| 2.71 | 3.17 | 2.41 | 2.54 | 2.66 | 2.38 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 1.88 | 1.78 | 1.45 | 1.78 | 1.74 | 1.74 | 1.78 | 1.6r | 1.55 | 2.13 | 2.44 | 2.13] 2.52 | 1.95 | 1.73 | 2.04 | 1-95 
Connecticut General....| 1.72 | 1.96 | 1.98 | 2.07 | 2.12 | 1.88 | 1.40 | 1.46 | 1.43 | 1.43 1.56 | 1.53 | 1.49 | 1.54 | 1.68 | 1.71 | 1.43 | I.99 1.53 | I-40] 1 99| 1 50| 1.58} 7.58 | 1-59 
Connecticut Mutual.....| 3.43 | 3.34.| 3-60 | 3-80 | 3.46 | 3-35 | 3-40 | 3-13 | 3.29 | 3-17 | 3.12 | 2.99 2.94 | 2.51 | 2.71 | 2.52 | 2.34 | 2.72 | 2.46 | 2.28 | 3.53 | 3.28 | 2.85 | 2.46 2.98 
Equitable, New Yoris....| 2.36 | 2.28 | 2.43 | 2.29 | 2.21 | 2.13 | 2.16 | 2.33 | 2.36 | 2.28 | 2.27 | 2.27 | 2.14 | 2.10 | 2.24 | 2.22 | 2.14 | 2.40 | 2.19 | 2.10] 2.31 | 2.25 | 2.14 | 2.20 | 2.23 
Equitable, Des Moin2s.,| 2.01 | 1.86 | 1.51 | 1.72 | 1-42 | 1-43 | 1-59 | 1-33 | 1.57 | 1 47 | 1.41 | 1.52 | 1.44 | 1.33 | 1.36 | 1.54 | 1.43 | 1.95 | 1. 74 | 1.50] 1.67 | 1.48 | r.41 | 1.63 | 1 56 
Fidelity Mutual]......... 2.29 | 2.46 | 2.27 | 2.31 | 2.38 | 2.30 | 2.10 | 2.08 | 2.28 | 2.15 | 2.09 | 2.15 | 2,03 | 2.18 | 2.23 | 2.32 | 2.02 2.70 | 2.19 | 2.10} 2.34 | 2.18 | 213 | 2.28 | 2.23 
Franklin Life..... seveee| 2.99 | 2.92 | 2.80 | 2.57 | 2.27 | 2.35 | 1.78 | 1.78 | 1.95 | 2.24 | 1.92 | 1.99 | 2.06 | I. 98 | 1.82 | 1.96 | 1.95 | | 2. * 2.10 | 2.11 | 2.67 | 2.06 | 1.96 | 2.08 | 2.12 
| | } } | 

Guardian of Am ‘rica... .] 2.69 | 2.50 | 2.61 | 2.64 |'2.59 | 2.40 | 2.32 | 2.45 | 2.38 | 2.33 | 2.50 | 2.37 2.20 | 2.28 | 2.30 | 2.11 | 2.37 | 2. 63 | 2.36 | 1.92] 2.60 | 2.39 | 2.32 | 2.25 | 2.37 
Home Bile:.is+5cccndee. 2.56 | 2.48 | 2.54 | 2.55 | 2-20 | 241 | 2.10 | 2.00 | 1.97 | I.91 | 2.04 | 1.87 | I 75 | 1.99 1.88 | 1.99 | I. 76 | 2 05 | 2.04 | 1-81} 2.45 | 2.07 | 1.90 | 1.92 | 2.01 
Miinote Evie, ....<....s060ne 3.20 | 2.38 | 2.53 | 2.75 | 2-62 | 2-42 | 2.45 | 2.41 | 2.67 | 2.42 | 2.35 | 2.32 | 2.02 | 2.00 | 1.79 | 1.99 | I. 82 | 2.03 | 2.10} 2.01} 2.65 | 2. 48 | 2.08 | '2.00 | 2.20 
Manhattan ........ aces! 3.20 | 3.22 | 3.12 | 2.95 | 2.91 | 3.00 | 2.77 | 2.95 | 2.92 | 2.66 | 3.02 | 2.82 | 2.63 | 3.18 | 3.19 | 3.02 | 3.21 | 3.76 | 3-22 | 2-05 3-06 | 2.93 | 2.96 | 3.24 | 3.04 
Maryland Life ......... 317 | 2.45 | 2.54 | 3.29 | 2.55 | 2 79 | 1-87 | 2.56 | 1.97 | 2.08 | 2.03 | 2.79 | 2.23 | 2.60 | 2 69 | 2.34 | 2.27 | 3.07 | 2.69 | 1.99] 2.80 | 2.26 | 2.49 | 2.53 | 2.49 
Massachusetts Mut.al...| 2.16 | 1.86 | 1.80 | 1.90 | 2.08 | 1.79 | 1.73 | 1.82 | 1.72 | 1.72 | 1.64 | 1.79 | 1.71 | 1.71 | 1.79 | 1.81 | 1.94 | 2.10 | 1.77 | £.74] 1-94 | 1.76 | 1.73 1.81 | 1.80 
Michigan Mutual........] 2.61 | 2.37 | 2.15 | 2.21 | 2.30 | 2.21 | 2.29 | £.93 | 1.95 | 2.23 | 2.16 | 2.06 | 2.22 | 2. 26 | 2.22 | 2.03 | 2. 13 | 2.23 | 2.10 | 4.10] 2.32 | 2.11 | 2.19 | 2.11 | 2.19 
Mutual Benefit.......... 2.30 | 2.26 | 2.33 | 2.29 | 2.22 | 2.06 | 1.9% | 83 | 1.88 | 1.97 | 1.83 | 1.89 | 1.68 | 1.67 | 1.60 | 1.74 | I. 64 | 1.93 | 1.69 | 1.59] 2.27 | 1.94 | 1.72] 1 71 | 1.82 
Mutual of New York....} 2.62 | 2.58 | 2.54 | 2.55 | 2.35 | 2-10 | 2.2c | 2 06 | 2.20 | 2.13 | 2.20 | 2.20 | 2.15 | 2.23 | 2.24 | 2.30 | 2 22 | 2.47 | 2.33 | 2-30] 2.52 | 2.15 | 2.23 | 2.32 | 2 27 
National Life, Vt.......| 1.98 | 1.96 | 1.92 | 1.90 | 2.04 | 1.98 | 1.87 | 1.74 | 1.74 | 1.78 | 1 71 | 1.90 | I 72 | 1.80 | 1.93 | 1.90 | 1.88 | 2.09 | 1.99 | 1.94] 1.96 | 1.82 | 1.81 | 1.97 | I.92 
National Life U. S. A...| 2.91 | 3.35 | 3-39 | 2-99 | 2-76 | 2 37 | 2-29 | 2.05 | 2.08 | 2.05 | 2.19 | 2.56 | | 2.04 | 1.90 | 1.87 | 2.06 | 2.19 | 2.56 | 2.08 | 2.07] 3.06 | 2.17 | 2.09 | 2.18 | 2.34 
New England........... 2.27 | 2.36 | 2.47 | 2.22 | 2.26 | 2.11 | 2.02 | 2.02 1.85 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 1.96 | 1.71 | 1.70 1.78 iy 78 | 1.74 | 2.20 | 1.77 | 1.83] 2.32 | 1.98 | 1.79 | 1.87 | 1.93 
New York Life.......... 2.20 | 2.18 | 2.12 | 2.21 | 1.99 | 1.72 | 1.69 | 1.65 | 1.72 | 1.73 1.79 | 1.83 | 1.81 | 1.80 | 1.82 | 1.87 1.89 | 2. 20 | 2. 06 | 2.03] 2.14 | 1.70 | 1.82 | 2.05 | I.92 
Northwestern Mutual...| 1.80 | 1.68 | 1.73 | 1.76 | 1-79 | 1-69 | I. 64 | | 1.58 | 1.52 | 1.59 | 1.55 | I. 65 | 1.51 | 1.52 | 1.59 1.67 | 1.51 | I. 78 | 1.67 | I. 61] 1.75 | 1.60 | 1.57 | 1.64 | 1.70 
Penn. Miutual.....6..60. 2.28 | 2.04 | 1.86 | 1.95 | 2.04 | 1.89 | 1.95 | 1.73 1.80 | 1.88 | 1.85 | 1.93 | 1.83 | 1.88 | 1.90 | 1.94 | 1.87 | 2.23 | 1.92 | 1.94] 2.02 | 1.84 | 1.88 | 1.98 | 1.93 
Phoenix Mutual......... 2.54 | 2.26 | 2.52 | 2.39 | 2.45 | 2-38 | 2.05 | 2.04 | 2.23 | 2.20 | 1.95 | 2.22 | 2.07 | 1.89 | 2.01 | 1.95 | 1.87 | 2.29 | 2.02 | 1.88 | 2.43 | 2.16 | 2.03 | 1.96 | 2.19 
Presbyterian Ministers. .| 1.36 | 1.14 | 1.06 | 1.05 | 1.27 | 0.94 | 1.38 | 0.81 | 1.06 | 0.89 | 0.94 | 1.11 | 0.99 | 0.84 | 1.18 0.94 | 1.07 | 1.11 | 2.12 | 1.05] 1.18 | 1.02 | 1.02 | 1.05 | 1.06 
Provident L. and T...... 1.60 | 1.68 | 2 00| 1.59 | 1 65 | 1 67 | 1.87 | 1.66 | 1.70 | 1.63 | 1.68 | 1.70 | 1.53 | 1.63 | 1.43 | 1-55 | 1-67 | 1.95 | 1.66 | 1.64] 1.71 | 1.71 | 1.58 | 1.70 | 1.66 
Register Life... cece 201] 1.70] 1 74| 2.21! 1.72 | 1.22 | 1.22 | 1.06] 1.10 | 1.07 | 1.32 | 1.69 | 1.04 | 1.45 | 1.23 | 1.29 | 1.02 | I 64 | 1.45 | 1.32] 1.88 | 1.14 | 1.33 | 1.36 | 1.36 
Royal Union... .......5<.. 2.16 | 2 43 | 2.47 | 2.38 | 2.17 | 1-94 | 2.10 | 2.35 | 2.23 | 2.24 | 1.99 | 2.17 | 1 gt | 2.26 | 2.25 | 2.06 | 2.28 | 2.41 | 1.88 | 1.89] 2.33 | 2.19 | 2.14 | 2.09 | 2.14 
St. Louis Mutual.... 4-71 | 3. 90] 3.33 | 4 I | 2-82 | 4.17 1.65 | 2.81 | 1.96 | 3.08 | 2.22 | 2.42 | 2 45 | 1.65 | 1.72 | I 87 | 2.25 | 2.16 | 2.82 | 2.33] 3.71 | 2.69 | 2.07 | 2.35 | 2.45 
Security Mutual, N. Y.. 2.31 | 2.52 | 2.61 | 2.67 | 2 58 2,48 | 2.14 | 2.29 | 2.21 | 2.33 | 2 11 | 2.23 | 2.14 | 2.32 | 2.43 | 2.56 | 2.28 2.63 | 2.38 | 2.08 | 2.56 | 2.29 | 2.25 | 2.37 | 2.35 
State Life, Ind.......... L.ct | 1.85 | 2.27 | 2.25 | 2.27 | 2.29 | 2.13 | ¢.82 | 1.49 | 1.64 | 1.54 | 1.91 | 1.91 | 1.95 | 1.82 | 1.93 | 2.05 | 2.34 | 2.49 2.68 | 2.14 | 1.88 | 1.82 | 2.39 | 2.06 
State Mutual, Mass..... 1.89 | 1.65 | 2.16 | 1.85 | 2.12 | 1.75 | 1.81 | £.85 | 1.92 | 1.85 | 1.84 | 1.91 | 1.75 | 1.87 | 1.87 | 1.90 | 1-59 | 2.06 | 2.00 | 1.82] 1.94 | 1.84 | 1.85 | 1.87 | 1.87 
Travelers ...... eee eee 2.16 | 1.78] 2.05 2.03 | 2.25 | 1.96 | 1.7G | 1.90} 1.85 | 1.72 | 1.91 | 1.88 1.70 | 1.62] 1.80 | £.84 | 1.76 | 2.07 | 1.70 | 1.60] 2.05 | 1.83 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.80 
Union Central. ......... 1.68 | 1.65 | 1.58 | 1.70 | 1.61 | 1-73 | 1.64 | 1.65 | 1.77 | 1.64 | 1.64 | 1.74 | 1.58 | 1.74 | 1 78 | 1.89 | 1.77 | 2.07 | 1.91 | 1.79] 1.64 | 1 68} 1.70 | 1.88 | 1.63 
Union Mutual. ........ 2.62 | 2.50 | 2.39 | 2.54 | 2.29 | 2.33 1.83 | 1.84 | 1.97 | 2.06 | 2.03 | 2.13 | 1.92 | 1.96 | I.90 | 2.12 | 2.07 | 2.08 | 2.15 | 2.03] 2.47 | 2.00 | 1.99 | 2.09 | 217 
United States........... 2.9¢ | 2.78 | 2.59 | 2.87 | 2.95 | 2.56 | 2.64 | 2.53 | 2.75 | 2.72 | 3-15 | 3-22 | 2-51 | 2.53 3. 42 | 2.82 | 3.13 | 3.12 | 3.45 | 2.97] 2.81 | 2.64 | 2.99} 3.10 | 2.86 
Averages (39 cos.) ..| 2.20 | 2.22 | 2.25 | 2.24 | 2.14 | 1.96 | 1.94 | 1.86 | 1.89 | 1.89 | 1.87 | 1.89 | 1.80} 1.84 | 1.84 | 1.88 | 1.83 | 2.16 | 1.92 | 1.82| 2.23 | I.91 | 1.84 | 1.91 | 1.99 
wood committee, for an investigation showing the combined death and expense penses of management and taxes to the 


into the fire insurance business, which 
might offer future employment to the 
redoubtable Untermyer, who has always 
entertained apparently a penchant for 
looking into the affairs of corporations. 





THE COMBINED DEATH AND 
EXPENSE RATE 


EATH and expense are two spectres 


which ever haunt civilized hu- 
manity. The former is inevitable, the 
latter is indeterminate in advance. Life 


insuran¢e is the business which alleviates 
the inevitable, as its primary object is to 
pav death claims. In the course of oper- 
ations leading to this end, expenses are 
incurred, 

As these two items are the essential 
and most important outlets for the money 
collected by the life insurance companies 
from policyholders, it is well that they be- 
considered both in themselves and rela- 
tively as of prime importance to company 
officials and policyholders. We, there- 
submit the accompanying table 


fore, 





rate for the year 1920 for thirty-nine of 
the older life insurance companies of the 


United States, 


and year by year for 


twenty years, with also the averages for 
the four quinquennial periods and for 
The table shows 


the entire twenty years. 
that these companies had an average com- 
bined death and expense rate of 1.82 per 
cent during the year 1920, as compared 
with 1.92 per cent in 1919 and 2.16 per 
cent in 1918, the year of the influenza 
epidemic. 


The period opens with the combined 
rate of 2.30 per cent, which was the 


the two decades. 
attained in 1918, 
year was the only one in the period whose 
death and expense ratio was lower than 
the ratio of the year 1920. The average 
rate for the twenty years was 1.99 per 
cent, and for the five-year period ending 
in 1920, 1.9L per cent. 


highest suffered by the companies during 


The lowest rate was 


1.80 per cent. 


That 


The tabulation shows percentages of 


7 


the combined outgo for death claims, ex- 





mean amount of insurance, year by year, 
for a period of twenty years. The data 
have been compiled from the annual re- 
ports filed with the various insurance de- 
partments. The companies which trans- 
act industrial insurance are omitted from 
the table because their management ex- 
penses are necessarily higher than those 
organizations writing ordinary insurance 
only. 

In considering the table it must be 
borne in mind that the companies have 
but little control over the death rate and 
it is, therefore, liable to abnormal fluctu- 
ations which naturally have their effect 
on the combined rate. It must be noted 
as well that heavy taxation and other in- 
creases in necessary expenses in the past 
few years have tended to raise the rate. 





HE recent meetings of actuaries in 
both life and casualty insurance 
lines brought out excellent papers and 
discussions by some of the most able 
men in the profession. While these in 
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OPTIMISM 


HARMON J. WELLS aden 
(Laseeveres COLON C. LILLIE Sey ano Genenas Manacen m 
8. CO. PRESIDENT PENINSULAR CASUALTY INS.CO. PENINSULAR FIRE INS. CO. 
MOR 
MORTGAGE LOAN DEPARTMENT ITGAGE LOAN DEPARTMENT 
DETROIT COMPORT A TYLER.Manoge 


COMPORT A TYLER.Manager 


The optimist is never baffled, never beaten, never dis- 
couraged, never tired. 


Only the optimist blazes trails, builds railroads, lights the 
world with electricity, covers the ocean with ships. The pes- 
simist says things can’t be done—the optimist does things. 


The agent who says a new company cannot be success- 
fully planted is a pessimist—the optimist is doing the trick 
right now. 


The men back of Michigan’s Two Peninsulars are 
optimists. They know that obstacles are merely things to 
be overcome. Opposition is merely opportunity to develop 
fortitude, courage, energy and achievement. 


Agents will find Michigan’s Two Peninsulars a stable 
proposition—something worth tieing to. 


The Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 
The Peninsular Casualty Insurance Company 


COLON C. LILLIE, President 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Fire Insurance 








many cases are too technical to appeal 
to the average field men, they are en- 
lightening and informative upon the sub- 
jects discussed, and are pf general assist- 
ance to those actively administering the 
affairs of the life and casualty insurance 
companies. The contribution of indi- 
vidual actuaries to the general knowl- 
edge of the profession is public-spirited 
work, and reacts to the advantage of the 
business as a whole. 





CCORDING to Mr. Untermyer’s 
A argument, and Mr. Best’s testi- 
mony, a man needing insurance should 
deal direct with the companies writing 
the policies and thus save the agents’ or 
brokers’ commission. Following this line 
of reasoning, a man having occasion to 
transact any business with the court, or 
other business in which the service of an 
attorney is usually considered prudent 
and necessary, should eliminate the 
lawyer and attend to the legal formali- 
ties and intricacies of such business him- 
self. What the legal fraternity say 
about the man who acts as his own 
lawyer would apply with even more force 
to the man needing insurance trying to 
act as his own broker. Agents and 
brokers have their places in the insur- 
ance business just as lawyers have in 
their profession. They are an essential 
and necessary part of the business of 
insurance, and the money they receive 
for their services is fair and reasonable 


compensation. 





ITH the settlement of the German 
indemnity dispute, the interna- 
tional situation has been much clarified 
and all Europe becomes a better business 
tisk, is the opinion that prevails in New 
York banking circles. It will mean the 
telease of an enormous volume of for- 
eign buying orders, which will strengthen 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
Says the National Park Bank of New 
York. Naturally, with the resumption of 
foreign trade, insurance interests will be 
one of the first to benefit. It will mean 
more goods in transit, it will mean the 
speeding up of production in certain 
lines to meet foreign demand, and it will 
mean the return of business confidence. 
Insurance interests should be one of the 
first to welcome the settlement of the 
reparations question. 


FIRE INSURANCE ATTACKED 





Samuel Untermyer Brings Out Ready 
Criticisms from A. M. Best 





WANTS PUBLIC TO GET POLICIES 
DIRECT 





Asserts That Maximum and Minimum 
Rates Should Be Fixed by Law 


AN ExperT AND A LAWYER CRITICIZE FIRE 
INSURANCE METHODS 


So long as business practices and methods 
are defined or prescribed by law, man-made 
law, it goes without saying that time will bring 
about necessary changes in laws of a more or 
less highly specialized nature. The insurance 
business as conducted in the United States to- 
day is so largely a matter of arbitrary law. 
that it is frequently difficult to determine 
whether a given state of facts concerning the 
business at any one time is due to fundamental 
economic influences or the creation of law. 

The demogogic minds of those who find the 
relief and cure of all business ills in legislation 
have no doubts—the thing itself is incapable of 
being honest, and therefore laws and more laws 
must be enacted to compel it to behave, regard- 
less of fundamentals. 

Not very long ago the Legislature of New 
York State enacted a law providing for an 
investigation by a committee of its own into 
housing conditions in New York city. This 
committee’s powers were limited by the pro- 
visions of the resolution ‘or statute. The great- 
est strain on imagination was placed by some 
of the advisers of the committee telling of the 
relations of fire insurance to high rentals, and 
so the committee determined upon the examina- 
tion of witnesses to establish this frightful 
dominance of the housing and rental condi- 
tions in New York city by fire insurance com- 
panies. The relentless Samuel Untermyer con- 
tinued as counsel, and in advance press notices 
and interviews the sensations of the populace 
were tingled with promises of revelations that 
would prove conclusively the existence of a 
monopoly in fire insurance that was gouging the 
public to the extent of untold millions, and the 
gouging was felt as a substantial factor in high 
rents and few houses. 


MATTER OF LITTLE Moment To Houstnec 


Now, there need be little comment on the 
actual proportion of fire insurance premiums to 
the total expense of maintaining a dwelling. 
Every property-owner well knows that he de- 
rives fuller benefits from his insurance pre- 
miums than almost any other item of expense, 
and besides the actual amount so expended is as 
nothng compared wth the other elements of 
expense. Even Mr. Untermyer and his clients, 
the committee, as well as A. M. Best, the wit- 
ness to whom the committee offered retainer 
for services, must smile when looking the 
other way, for certain it is they do not believe 
these terrible things they have tried so hard to 
make the public absorb as solid truth, un- 
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adulterated. The real ambition apparently is 
to bring about a legislative investigation of fire 
insurance rather than reduce rents by enacting 
laws that may or may not have a direct effect 
on fire insurance premiums. 

From the testimony submitted at the hearing 
last Thursday, as summarized in .the daily 
press, it appears that the present insurance laws 
do not coincide with the ideas of A. M. Best 
as to what the laws should be. That a change 
will bring about any material reduction in in- 
surance premiums is to be doubted, but the 
inference is that a change in the legal form 
of keeping accounts will actually produce this 
effect! O tempora! 


No “UNREVEALED PROFIT’ 

To be more definite: reference was made to 
“unrevealed” profits in fire insurance. An ex- 
amination of the detailed statement blank re- 
quired to be filed annually with the New York 
State Insurance Department shows clearly 
that every insurance company doing business 
in that State must report under oath every cent 
of income from whatever source derived, and, 
furthermore, must show, under oath, the dis- 
position of every cent received. These income 
and disbursement figures include not only in- 
come received from policyholders in the form 
of premiums, but also income from interest 
earned on investments, income from sale of 
securities or other assets. Everything about 
income is revealed.* That the dividends to 
stockholders of fire insurance companies are 
derived from investment income mainly is not 
denied, for were stockholders dependent upon 
underwriting profit alone for earnings, there 
would be no attraction for the investor, espe- 
cially when it is known that the underwriting 
profit over a period of the past twenty-three 
years is .7 of one per cent. Another point which 
was not touched upon was the fact that under 
the laws of New York State new fire insurance 
companies are required to pay into surplus at 
least one dollar for each two dollars of capital 
stock. Thus, for example, a company having 
$200,co0 capital stock must have at least $100,- 
000 of initial surplus, and a dividend of twenty 
per cent on capital stock would in reality rep- 
resent only the earnings on $3c0,000, or about 
13.3 per cent on actual investment by the share- 
holder. 

Many CompANIEs UNPROFITABLE 


Concerning the testimony given last week, 
it must be borne in mind that practically all 
of it was based upon answers to leading ques- 
tions designed for the purpose of confirming 
a preconceived view maintained by the ques- 
tioner. The illustration of ten exceptionally 
well established companies, large, to be sure, 
well managed, was used without reference to 
the experience of some 245 other companies not 
so conspicuously successful, and many of which 
made no money, and without reference to the 
string of failures of some I50 companies dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 





* See the elaborate table entitled “Underwriting and 
Investment Profits and Losses of Fire Insurance Com- 
panies in 1920,” printed in THE Spectator, issue of 
May 5. 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


















WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred and Two Years of satisfactory 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
splendid reputation and great business 






Losses Paid over 


$195,000,000 















MORE THAN $28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental Policyholders or their benefi- 
ciaries as indemnities for loss of business time by accident, or 
for accidental loss of sight, limb or life, or for loss of business 
time by sickness. 

In every city of the Union and in Canada we are protecting 
many thousands of business and professional men. Continent- 
al Accident and Health policies sell and stay sold—good 
openings for the right man. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
U.S.A. 


General Offices: Chicago 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 














Guaranty Company 
Calvert, Redwood, Grant and Mercer Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

JOHN R. BLAND, President 


ried 30, 1920. 
CAPITAL PAID IN CASH. . .$4,500,000.00 
SURPLUS. $4, 332, 069.78 
RESERVES.................. 21,705,056.69 26,037,126.47 


- $30,537,126.47 








TOTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVE... 











GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Charleston, West Virginia 






We have attractive Agency openings in the State 
of Tennessee. If you are in earnest, address: 







D. P. WADE, STATE MANAGER 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 





















Attention, Insurance Men! 








A progressive insurance company recently licensed in Virginia, 
and having over 600 prominent stockholders throughout the 
State, has some excellent openings for ambitious insurance men 
who are anxious to secure General Agents’ or District Agency 
contracts. Good leads furnished and every assistance given to 
develop territory and build up a permanent business. Liberal 
contracts to good men. Our policy is a quick seller. 
All answers treated with confidence 


L=438, care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


Address 




















INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


January 1, 1921 
Reserve for ee! Premiums... oe. 


Other Liabilities. . rie ce Si ee se 
aS iaglek Sie 5408 sie v wa aon - $500,000.00 





$1,229,149 .74 
279,621.66 












Net Surplus.. . 920,674.65 

Surplus to itt. $1,420,674 .65 
Total Assets. $2,929,446 .05 

Wm. H. Palmer, President E. B. Addison, Vice President. 

B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary Wm. Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary. 


J.C. Watson, Treasurer J. M. Leake, General Agent. 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLAR V 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 

Established — 1869 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO, Ltd, iwetkno” 


Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. PF. W. LAWSON, General Manager 





F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, 55 John Peet. New York. 
STOKES, PACKARD, ron & SMIT 
is Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


esident Manage 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Raddent Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass’ 


















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1655 January 1, 1921 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . .. . 
Net Surplus, ... .- 
Surplus to Policyholders, 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


D. H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. 


$1,250,000.00 
$2,086,'742.08 
$3,336,742.08 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, V. P. and Mgr 
W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 

CHICAGO ILL. 











A. H. HASSINGER, Sec’y 
NEWARE, N. j. 














RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1833 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COM- 
MOTIONS AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 








Ge... kd ds enenwadd de atwaeee eel $2,297 350.46 
NN i a: ates aceon Wika aie lace aomadlaaains eau 1,517,850.59 
DIS okt ice oss gncacdenecaskusme $779,499 .87 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Mana¢ger. 
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The claim that as large a share as from 
twenty-five to forty per cent of the total fire 
insurance business is in the hands of foreign 
companies is almost convincing testimony in 
itself that fire insurance has not proved an espe- 
cially lucrative field for American capital. 
What, if any, plan is in the air against the 
foreign fire insurance companies, as foreseen 
by the bringing out of this testimony, will re- 
main to be: seen. That greater protection to 
American insurance companies to prevent com- 
plete dominance of the business by foreign 
capital is desirable may not be questioned, but 
it is hard to lend support to the method used 
by the Lockwood committee and its counsel as 
a desideratum in bringing about this protection. 

RATING BuREAUS CRITICIZED 

The New York Fire Insurance [xchange 
came in for a share of criticism, as did the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange, the Buf- 
falo Fire Insurance Exchange and the Under- 
writers Association of New York State. The 
agitation against the rating bureaus from the 
tone of the questions, centered about their 
privacy, the fact that mutual companies are not 
admitted to membership, the brolerage rules 
and similar matters. If these exchanges are 
improperly organized they will fall before the 
progress of natural economic law. That the 
stock companies should be allowed to organ- 
ize for protection to themselves and to foster 
their individual growth is a right which ought 
not be denied them, so long as there is no intent 
or purpose to conspire against the interests of 
policyholders. The mutual companies also have 
the equal right to organize. 


OvER-THE-COUNTER BusINEss Not FEASIBLE 


The broker came in for an attack, the intima- 
tion being that he was a parasite whose services 
could be dispensed with, and the savings 
thereby passed on to policyholders in the form 
of lower rates. This is fallacious reasoning. 
The broker has established himself as an eco- 
nomic necessity with the tremendous develop- 
ment of insurance. If he fails to function some 
other agency will have to displace him, because 
the services he performs are fundamental. The 
cost of rendering the services now performed 
by the broker would have to be borne by the 
policyholder in some other way, probably at 
still greater cost. 

The idea of “over-the-counter” insurance, 
that is, direct dealing between the assured and 
the company, was presented as a solution, or at 
least as a means whereby the public should be 
given insurance at a lower rate than by going 
to the broker or local agent. This argument 
is as logical as to say that a single individual 
should be allowed to buy a pair of shoes from 
a factory in Lynn, Mass., at a price lower than 
he could secure them from the nearby retail 
dealer, and was a matter discussed and even 
tried out in this city forty years ago. The in- 
sured would not then take the trouble to visit 
the offices of insurance companies to obtain his 
insurance when he could use his broker to per- 
form that service. 

The practice of insurance companies in 





handling branch offices and metropolitan de- 
partments has been to protect the agent and 
broker by quoting the same rates to policy- 
holders as are quoted by brokers and agents. 
Any other practice would lead to complete 
wonder 
wherein the “insurance expert” and the Lock- 
wood Committee counsel could see the true 
fairness of such a practice as they advocated. 
It may be that they already have in their minds 
some agency ready to perform these services of 
the broker—for a consideration, of course. 


demoralization. One cannot but 


Prices SHoutp Nor Be Fixep sy LAw 


The suggestion was made that fire insurance 
rates should bé fixed by law. There is no more 
reason why fire insurance rates should be fixed 
than that prices of commodities should be fixed 
by law. To enter into a discussion of this phase 
of the testimony presented to the Lockwood 
Committee would involve the entire subject of 
business by the Government. Wherever, in iso- 
lated sections, such rates have been made, there 
seems to have been no appreciable reduction in 
premiums for policyholders. 

The attempt to prove that insurance compa- 
nies conceal or do not reveal their earnings 
from investments was based on a series of ques- 
tions and answers concerning the method of ac- 
counting, especially the setting up of unearned 
premium reserves. The illustrations used made 
it appear that practically the entire unearned 
premium reserve was profit. Of course nothing 
was said about the amount of money that had 
to be spent for losses, how much returned to 
policyholders who canceled, how much expense 
was incurred in carrying agency accounts, in- 
specting risks, making and caring for invest- 
ments, printing of supplies, not to mention the 
millions that are required for taxes in States, 
cities and towns and the Federal Government, 
nor the need for providing of adequate funds 
against the lurking danger of a conflagration 
which in a few hours might wipe out the accu- 
mulated earnings of twenty years. Of course, 
the “expert” witness knew these things, and so 
did counsel, but the public wasn’t interested in 
them. 

So it was that the testimony did make some 
startling headlines in the secular press. Even 
so conservative paper as The New York Times 
bore the headline, “See $150,000,000 Insurance 
Burden Added to Housing” — “Untermyer 
Finds Huge Reserve Fund Income Goes to 
Stockholders, Not Policyholders.” The accu- 
racy of these figures was not proved on the wit- 
ness stand, and the effect of fire insurance on 
the housing problem is more logically explained 
in an editorial appearing in this issue of THE 
Spectator. Of course no one told about the re- 
serves set apart to cover mercantile, automo- 
bile, marine and similar risks—all housing 
risks! The inference was that if the investment 
income were passed to policyholders, rates 
would be lowered. Then wherefrom would the 
stockholders derive their compensation? It was 
not said that the underwriting profit of one 
hundred millionaire fire companies over a period 
of twenty-three years was only .7 of I per cent, 
while many companies showed an absolute un- 


II 


derwriting loss; nor was it said that if invest- 
ment profits were denied stockholders, those in- 
vestors to continue assuming the risks of the 
business would have to be amply protected 
against the possibility of an underwriting loss 
and probably would demand an underwriting 
profit commensurate with the normal rate of in- 
terest. If policyholders are to be credited with 
investment profits of fire insurance companies, 
then they ought to be willing to pay a substan- 
tial underwriting profit to those who risk their 
capital for policyholders’ protection. 

It is regrettable indeed that such damage has 
been done to the insurance business by testi- 
mony designed to appeal to the mob, not so 
much in its answers as in the manner of ques- 
tioning, and subsequently by the way it was 
handled by the lay press. 

There are yet some insurance men, expert in 
their line of endeavor, who have not yet been 
heard, and it is to be hoped that their state- 
ments will be made before the committee with a 
force that will tell in no uncertain way the 
truth about fire insurance income, expense, re- 
serves and profits. 


GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION EXPENSIVE 

Every new regulatory law governing the busi- 
ness of insurance adds to the expense of doing 
business, and this is naturally bound to be re- 
flected in the cost of insurance to the policy- 
holder. The law of New York State, for in- 
stance, protects the public in that it requires the 
New York Insurance Exchange to charge uni- 
form rates for every class of risk. Already 
there are hundreds of statutes that have bur- 
dened the companies with a vast amount of de- 
tail, necessary to be handled by an army of 
clerks and to support a large body of public 
employees in every State. To add to the load 
by new laws will not reduce premiums, but will 
probably result in upward revisions due to 
added cost of increased Governmental meddling 
in business, of which there is entirely too much 
already. 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Mid-Town Section.—Unless you 
have made a tour recently of what may be 
termed a mid-town development in a business 
way, that is, Forty-second street and beyond, 
you are out of touch with the types of offices 
and business buildings that are now being 
erected. It is worth an underwriter’s while to 
go up and look at the new large buildings now 
approaching completion on Madison avenue, 
Park avenue and Fifth avenue, running as far 
up as Fifty-ninth street. The limitation of 
height created by the zoning law, which forces 
the stepping back of the stories beyond a cer- 
tain height, is resulting and producing some 
building effects which from an architectural 
standpoint are very impressive. Incidentally 
they are of benefit to the underwriter, because 
they do not detract from the street widths, as 
such structures would have done if erected 
under old conditions. 

A New Development.—The demand for 
business space in certain sections of the city is 
leading to the development, even in some office 
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ONLY RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 
cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 
President, General Counsel and Founder 


We are writing at the rate of six millions a year and 

have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 

clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


WILLARD E KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 














GENERAL INSURANCE OFFICES 


WILL IN 1921 


PROVIDE THEIR CLIENTS WITH 
LIFE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


There is no reason why the life insurance department of a 
general insurance office should not be very profitable. One 
capable man at the head of the life department can earn as 
much the first year as any other department in the office and 
will earn an increasing revenue each year thereafter. All 
—— offices that have life departments are pleased with 
results, 


This is a strong, conservative, clean Company that is suf- 
ficiently progressive to fit into the life department of a general 
insurance office. In 1921 this Company will make a specialty 
of broadening its service to this extent. We solicit correspond- 
ence with insurance agencies now writing fire, or fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 














ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from 
$1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00. 


Condition on December 31, 1920: 


ne eg er rea acl a kG idw we eae $24, 143,510.56 
ise a is 2d in Woe aig 21,803,452.41 
a 2,340,058 .15 
RE IE iin ow ocho wk ss se svenee's 207,301,719. 00 
Payments to Policyholders............... 1,983,096. 17 
Total Payments to Policyholders since 

6 iu dina he aviw ies be eaek $25,823,269.97 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the 
features which give Fidelity men a distinct advantage. 
Last year we distributed 41,341 direct leads—all in- 
terested prospects who requested information. This 
service, and its orignal policy contracts, enabled 
Fidelity to show an increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid 
business last year. 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net pre- 
mium reserve basis. Insurance in force over $203,- 
000,000. Faithfully serving insurers since 1876. 


A few openings for the right men. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Philadelphia 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Offices: 90 and 92 William Street 


ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1920 


CC EE 
eich t peels caleu dito bean a eee 19,132,734.64 
a a a hig a ie 2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES...... 31337,269.13 


LOSSES PAID TO DECEMBER 31, 1920.... 78,551,312.58 


CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


Fidelity, Surety, and Miscellaneous Bonds, Accident, Health, 
Burglary, Robbery, Plate Glass, Boiler Engine, and Fly- 
Wheel Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Liability, and All Other Liability Lines. 











NEW LEAFLETS BY WILLIAM T. NASH 
AT THE END OF THE ROAD 


An argument that will prevent lapses and also close new prospects. It 
portrays the thoughts that come to a man when contemplating approaching 
death. Price, Single Copy, 15 cents 

50 Copies, $ 3.00 1,000 Copies, $ 30.00 
ae 5.00 5,000 se 110.00 
500 ‘ 18.00 10,000 ee 200.00 


GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE 


The mind has everything to do with success. ‘This new leaflet portrays 
that the relief afforded by life insurance enables a man to do his best work 
and achieve his greatest successes. 

; Price, Single Copy, 15 cents 
50 Copies, $ 2.50 1,000 Copies, $ 25.00 
i 4.00 5,000 ds 100.00 
500 ‘ 15.00 10,000 3: 180.00 

On orders of one thousand copies or more the inscription of the company 
or general agent will be printed without extra charge. On orders for less than 
one thousand copies five dollars additional for inscription. 


BORROWING FROM MARY 


This leaflet is well calculated to discourage borrowing on life policies, 
thus removing one — temptation to the lapsation of policies. 
rice, Single Copy, 15 Cents 


50 copies................. $2.50 1,000 copies...........; $25.00 
100 copies................. 4.00 5,000 copies. ........... 100.00 
ES oes 55. 5 n:ks essiernaiginvers 15.00 10,000 copies............ 180.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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buildings, of the use of the second floor for 
purposes of business, although beyond that 
floor for many floors the occupancy is that of 
an office. This development is forcing a recon- 
sideration of the method of rating these prop- 
erties, and is going to constitute one of the 
problems that must be worked out. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in due time the 
second floor of our so-called office buildings, 
north of Fourteenth street, anyway, will be 
occupied for business purposes as a normal 
thing. 

As to Government Insurance.—A recent 
vote of a class in insurance with a registration 
of fifty students showed about an even division 
as to the Government taking over or not taking 
over insurance. This, perhaps, is a little sur- 
prising to many people who think that the work 
of the Government in connection with war risk 
insurance had been sufficient to drive every 
one away from it, but such, evidently, is not 
the case. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY 

North British Changes.—In the rear- 
rangement of territory of the North British 
and Mercantile and allied companies the fol- 
lowing local changes are noted: Malcolm G. 
Wight will devote his entire time to the North 
British in Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island; W. M. Howe will take the New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont territories; W. D. Clark will 
cover Western Massachusetts, acting also for 
the Pennsylvania, and Special Agent Ralph E. 
Colley will cover Eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island for the Pennsylvania. 

City Hall Fire Menace.—A serious fire 
menace exists in Boston City Hall, according 
to statements made to the City Council. The 
complaint is made that more than 75 tons of 
papers is packed in wooden boxes in the sub- 
basement, in what was once a boiler room. 
The fear was expressed that if a fire started 
the smoke from the paper would endanger the 
lives of many employees. The estimated cost 
of moving the records is $1000, with $17,000 
more required for steel filing cabinets. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

H. W. Russ Honored.—H. W. Russ, man- 
ager of the Underwriters Adjusting Company, 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday anniversary last 
Saturday, at which time he was presented with 
fifty American Beauty Roses by the office staff 
and with an increase of salary by the board of 
directors. 









NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 





Reports of Officers and Standing Com- 
mittees Received 





JOHN B. MORTON ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Board Decides Against Entering Upon 
Publication of Maps 





New OFFIicers ELECTED 
President, John B. Morton 
Vice-President, W. H. Stevens 
Treasurer, R. Emory Warfield 
Secretary, Sumner Ballard 











On Thursday, May 206, the fifty-fifth annual 
meeting of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. In the absence of President Charles L. 
Case, because of illness, his address, which was 
given in THE SpecraTor of last week, was read 
by Vice-President John B. Morton. 

The reports of officers and standing commit- 
tees were taken up in due course, and officers 
and executive committee men were elected as 
follows: President, John B. Morton, vice- 
president, Fire Association of Philadelphia; 
vice-president, W. H. Stevens, president, Agri- 
cultural of Watertown; treasurer, R. Emory 
Warfield, president, Hanover Fire, New York; 
secretary, Sumner Ballard, president, Interna- 
tional of New York. Executive committee (to 
serve three years): C. H. Yunker, president, 
Milwaukee Mechanics of Milwaukee; John O. 
Platt, vice-president, Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia; Thomas H. An- 
derson, Pacific coast manager, Liverpool and 
London and Globe, Ltd., of Liverpool; C. V. 
Meserole, president, Pacific Fire and Bankers 
and Shippers of New York, and the New Jer- 
sey Fire of Newark; Charles H. Post, United 
States manager, Caledonian of Edinburgh (to 
serve two years): F. W. Sargeant, president, 
New Hampshire Fire of Manchester. 


PUBLICATION OF Maps CONSIDERED 


One of the most important topics brought up 
at the meeting was the question as to whether 
or not the board should undertake the publica- 
tion of maps. The report of a special commit- 
tee was presented, but did not represent the 
unanimous opinion of the members of the com- 
The report gave data relating to the 


mittee. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, President 


business of map publishing, and outlined the re- 
sults of the investigation. However, several 
prominent members vigorously opposed the 
idea. It was shown that the plan would re- 
quire the investment of a large sum of money, 
either in the establishment of a separate plant 
or the purchase of an existing plant; that the 
Sanborn Map Company carried a stock of about 
$1,000,000 worth of maps on hand and operated 
a plant employing some seven hundred people, 
while the actual net profit was 12.7 per cent 
over cost. The Sanborn people had made 8700 
maps, and their payroll and raw materials cost 
close to $1,000,000 yearly. Even if the National 
Board should undertake publication and be able 
to make the saving of the amount of profit indi- 
cated, it would mean very little to any indi- 
vidual company. Considering these and other 
aspects of the question, it was finally decided to 
appoint a standing committee to deal with the 
general question of maps, in order that the com- 
panies may secure the best possible service, 
and whether it would be advisable for the 
board or its members to seek to acquire finan- 
cial interest in existing organizations manufac- 
turing maps‘and map corrections. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Following the president’s address, Treasurer 
William Hare presented a report showing that 
after paying expenses amounting to about 
$865,000, there remained on hand a balance of 
$257,000, of which $103,000 was invested in 
Liberty bonds. 

The executive committee’s report compli- 
mented the work done by various special and 
standing committees and recited briefly some of 
the more important activities of the year. It 
was stated that George W. Burchell had been 
elected to honorary membership, and that the 
board would be represented at the coming an- 
nual meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association by General Manager W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, who is president of that association, and 
three members of the board staff. The estab- 
lishment of offices in Chicago and on the Pa- 
cific coast was mentioned as emphasizing the 
National character of the organization. 


AcTUARIAL BuREAU COMMITTEE REPORT 
The actuarial bureau committee reported that 
it is hopeful that the insurance commissioners 
will accept the tabulation of classified writings, 
premiums and losses prepared by the bureau 
beginning with 1918 data, and will not request 
members to report such statistics for any five- 
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FIRE 
RE=INSURANCE 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 




















Federated Fire Re-insurance Co. 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Subscribed $1,000,000.0@ 








Re-Insurance Business Only. 





Home Office 
314-320 M.B.A. Bldg. Mason City, Iowa 























THE RIDGELY 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 
FOR ODD FELLOWS ONLY 





Surplus te Pretect Pelicy-Helders - = = $282,550.00 
Deposited With Massachusetts State Treasurer, $100,000.06 














If you can write Ordinary and Industrial 
business in an exceptional field, under a pro= 
gressive live-wire manager, who controls five 
offices, all making exceptional records and 
incidentally green-backs, address (in strict 


confidence to you) Box 75, Ironton, Ohio. 


$6,000.00 — $12,000.00 with $50.00 per Week 
Costs $56.00 a Year 


Pays you as long as totally disabled whether 
from sickness or accident. 


Membership 100,000 Claims Paid $2,500,000.00 








Unusual Agency Opportunities at present in 
Minnesota, Indiana and lowa. 





a 
Our Leading Salesman in 1919 made $12,000.00. 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 
W. T. GRANT, Vice=Pres. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NOW READY 
Thirtiethe Annual Edition, 1921 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 


For Three Decades 
THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


FEATURES IN 1921 


Preliminary Term Reserve Tables, Modified and Full. 
Select and Ultimate Reserve Tables 


PREMIUM RATES 


for Ordinary, Limited Payment, Endowment and Term 
Policies 


SURRENDER VALUES 


for all ages and a series of years; 
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Fire Insurance 








year period that includes a year previous to 
1918. The committee is preparing to present 
this matter to the insurance commissioners’ 
committee in order that costly duplication of 
statistical work may be avoided. The bureau 
has completed statistics showing the combined 
experience as to amounts written, premiums 
and losses, burning and loss ratio computed on 
a one-year basis for 1918; the figures for 1919 
are being tabulated, and at the next annual 
meeting it expects to present combined figures 
for 1918, 1919 and 1920. Loss reports were 
received and the losses amounted to the num- 
bers and sums respectively here stated: 


1916........ 750,000 208,706,362 
(01 Cn 678,000 231,628,040 
TQES Ss &.& 5:0 ars 581,829 283,103,101 
TOI; <0 c<3--« “SOOOES 256,432,319 
1920........ 705,088 404,377,593 


The loss information service has been car- 
ried forward, and records are kept at the Chi- 
cago and San Francisco offices of cases in the 
Middle West and Pacific coast States. Cards 
have been issued for over 18,000 cases. In this 
connection 677 requests for information were 
filed in April last. The committee suggests 
that laws should be amended so that no filing 
of statements should be required in any State 
prior to March 1. The committee also reported 
upon the subject of what constitutes a reason- 
able underwriting profit and the method of 
earning same, which has been given much atten- 
tion and has been agreed upon with the fire 
insurance committee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 


OtHerR CoMMITTEE REPORTS 


The committee on adjustments stated that 
there are grounds for severe criticism of pres- 
ent adjustment methods, and offered resolu- 
tions authorizing an investigation of the sub- 
ject and the preparation of rules, regulations 
and procedure in connection with the adjust- 
ment and payment of losses. It was urged that 
in cases of losses where there is an indication 
or suspicion of fraud a sixty-day clause should 
he invoked, and the National Board promptly 
advised thereof, so that other interested mem- 
bers may be informed and deferred payment 
requested until the question of fire is satisfac- 
torily determined by an investigation. A func- 
tion of the committee which has been of good 
service is its acting as arbitrator between com- 








panies in matters relating to adjustments, thus 
preventing recourse to courts. 

The committee on construction of buildings 
reported much work done in connection with 
the preparation and reviewing of building 
codes and the issuance of proposed model ordi- 
nances, etc. Fire test standards have been ap- 
proved and other similar matters are in process. 
The committee also reported having been repre- 
sented in conferences as to hw. ng, engineer- 
ing, listing materials, etc. 

The committee on fire prevention and engi- 
neering standards presented a report which in- 
cluded reports of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories and the National Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation. In general, it dealt with engineering, 
fire patrols and conservation. 

The engineering branch continued its work 
of reporting and investigating fire-fighting facil- 
ities. The conservation work has been con- 
ducted with varying degrees of satisfaction. 
The educational work carried on through 
chambers of commerce, city clubs, credit men’s 
associations and safety councils has aroused 
communities on the subject of fire prevention. 
Supervisor T, A. Fleming has done much work 
in this direction and has also assisted materially 
in securing national recognition of fire preven- 
tion day by presidential proclamation and the 
decrees of governors of forty-five States. Dur- 
ing the year the committee has progressed in 
assuming general supervision of all fire pa- 
trols, and the Mobile, Ala., corps was discon- 
tinued in April last. 

The committee on incendiarism and arson co- 
operates with the actuarial bureau in presenting 
data for the loss information service, and these 
records have been found very useful. An im- 
portant part of the committee’s work is the as- 
sociation of its investigators with public off- 
cials and prosecuting authorities by imparting 
to them its methods and what in its experience 
is the best evidence to secure convictions. A 
comprehensive brief on “What Constitutes Evi- 
dence in the Prosecution of Arson” has been 
prepared and distributed. A model arson law 
has also been adopted. The committee now has 
a record of more than one thousand convictions 
and approximately two thousand convictions 
for arson during the past four years. 

The committee on laws included activities in 
connection with the legislation, litigation, con- 
ference with State Insurance Department, and 





taxation officials and the internal revenue office 
at Washington, D. C., counsel and advice to 
members, and assistance to other committees. 
The work of advising members on particular 
subjects in relation to the interpretation of laws 
and rulings*has grown very much in volume. 
About 1500 bills affecting the business passed 
through the office during the past year, of 
which about one hundred have been enacted 
into law. The report went into some detail in 
connection with the more important matters of 
legislation. The companies have been advised 
of matters of general interest by forty bulletins 
during the year. 

The committee on membership reported that 
the number of members has now reached 180 
companies, or 26 per cent more than in 1917. 

The committee on public relations has 
through its monthly bulletin entitled “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire” and by spe- 
cial bulletins done much to educate the public 
concerning fire dangers. Other activities have 
embraced education through motion picture 
films, boy scouts, credit men and other organ- 
izations and means. 

The committee on statistics and origin of 
fires reported that the past year has been one of 
abnormal fire losses, the inflated prices and re- 
cent business depression having had a tendency 
to increase losses even beyond those of 1906, 
the loss in 1920 according to actuarial bureau 
records having been close to $500,000,000. It is 
stated that the actual losses paid by companies 
members of the Actuarial Bureau exceed the 
estimate of the Journal of Commerce, this 
amount having been equivalent to $4.73 per 
capita. 

Visitors DINED By SUMNER BALLARD 

An interesting feature in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Board was the 
dinner tendered by Sumner Ballard, president 
of the International Insurance Company of 
New York, to prominent fire insurance officials 
and Superintendent of Insurance J. S. Phillips . 
and Deputy Superintendent H. D. Appleton. 
Mr. Ballard entertained about twenty gentle- 
men at the dinner, the latter being supple- 
mented by a musicale and vaudeville entertain- 
ment. 


A report from San Salvador says that, owing to a 
number of disastrous fires which have occurred lately, 
American and British fire insurance companies are 
contemplating withdrawal from the country. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 


F. M. MACHMER 


President. 
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THE IDEALS OF THIS COMPANY 


constitute Service to its Agents, Policyholders and the 
community in which it operates. 


In the states of Arizona, New Mexico and Arkansas, we 
have excellent territory open for General Agents with 
liberal contracts. 


With an opportunity for large increase in production 
by reason of our sub-standard contracts, this Company 
offers to its agents an outlet for a large volume of busi- 
ness by offering life insurance to every man, depending 
upon his physical fitness, with ratings depending en- 
tirely upon impairments disclosed by examination and 
inspection. : 








For further particulars write the Home Office of the 
Company. 
Home Office Building 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘THE COMPANY IN AN EMPIRE ALL IT’S OWN 7 
EL, PASO | TEXAS 











Improved Disability Provision =. HAVE YOU A BALL 
a). AND CHAIN AROUND 


ate, > _— as soon as disability occurs—no ‘ H | | Y OUR ANK LE? 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim 
—no probationary period. 


In the contest for new business 
SS there is a ball and chain attached to 

Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on per- \ the agent who is restricted from 
manence of disability. working all his territory. 


. Immediate Waeree of future premiums—no wait- Lincoln Life agents can write women at the same rates 
ing until next anniversary. as men. They can write regular business down to age 
10. They can write people who have ratable physical 
impairments or who are engaged in hazardous occupa= 
tions through the Lincoln Life sub-standard department. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, 
without deduction for disability payments or for pre- 
miums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of You are free to work in all your territory when you— 


America’s oldest legal reserve life insurance company 
(CINK uP (wita THE @)LINCOLN) 


still closer to the needs of the insuring public. 
, The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. tien thease 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 














For terms to producing Agents address 


Liacoin Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Now More Than $175,000,000 in Force. 
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MODERN INSTANCES 


The Feminine Lear Whom an Annuity 
Made a Pampered Guest 


A MISLAID POLICY 


A Farmer Who Sat at the Faro Table of 
Finance and Starved His Household 
to’Play the Game 
Not so many years ago, up in New England, 
a farmer died, and all those who knew the 
farmer and his wife wondered why she wept 
at his funeral. Her tears proved that although 
you may abuse some women in every way they 
will treasure the remembrances of the wretch- 

edly few times you were decent to them. 

The farmer had many times been heard to 
say that “his woman was getting old and that 
like an old, worn-out horse she wasn’t of much 
use.” Although his farm was a productive one, 
he never allowed his wife to keep a hired girl, 
and he treated his children with such penurious 
severity that the only boy ran away and both 
girls married as soon as possible and at the 
first opportunity. 

The farmer boasted that year in and year out, 
and for forty years, he had never spent more 
than one-half of the returns from his farm, 
and this was probably true. All the damaged 
fruit, anything too poor to sell, he gave to the 
pigs, and folks said that what the pigs wouldn’t 
eat was the food of his family and himself. 
Of course this was an exaggeration, but, after 
all, very little of an exaggeration. He, his 
hired men, his children before they left home 
and his wife were all kept on a semi-starvation 
basis of miserable food. He wore thin cloth- 
ing in winter, as did his wife, because he wanted 
to use his money in other ways than for food 
and clothing. In brief, the man was a miser. 

In former times the farmer miser would 
have hoarded his wealth in the shape of silver 
and gold, but nowadays when a man is avari- 
cious he seldoms hoards silver and gold. And 
unless he is more than usually wise financially 
his avariciousness causes him to hunt bargains 
in investments. But the trouble with hunting 
bargains in investments is that as soon as a 
man enters that game he is entering a game 
where the dice are loaded, the cards are 
stacked or marked, and the players at the table 
are sharpers in whose hands the ordinary man 
is as helpless as if he were a child. It is told 
of the farmer that once he dropped a cold two 
thousand in a hotel at Bridgeport, at the old 
“green-goods game,” and returned home with 
a satchelful of counterfeit bills... Another time 
he was defrauded of some hundreds of dollars 
and a good horse. He sold the horse and gave 


his money besides in exchange for a large 
paste diamond. 

Now you may say that the farmer “had a 
screw loose somewhere,” or that he was a 
simple fool. But he was not a fool. He craved 
money so much that he was always tempted 
when he heard of anything where he thought 
he could win out in the money game. 

When the farmer was dead and his executor 
took charge of his affairs it was discovered 
that the farm was heavily mortgaged, so heav- 
ily that soon the mortgagee foreclosed, as the 
widow could not pay the interest. But before 
this, bushels of waste paper had been found in 
a safe deposit vault—mining stock, the very 
name of the mine having been forgotten, shares 
of other concerns that years before had gone 
into bankruptcy, patents that had long expired— 
indeed, nothing but waste paper, and very poor 
paper at that. 


A Joker AT THE WHEEL 


Once in a while you hear things that make 
you think a kind of Mark Twain takes his turn 
at the wheel of the universe. Here was a 
woman who for nearly fifty years had slaved 
for a man who begrudged her the miserable 
food he allowed her and the wretched clothing 
that was her portion. Then he dies and leaves 
instead of the wealth with which he has always 
been accredited nothing but a mortgaged farm, 
which she was obliged to leave, and a mass of 
worthless securities. And the Mark Twain 
chap who was taking his trick at the wheel 
must have all the time been laughing in his 
sleeve. 

The old lady’s married daughters had in- 
herited their father’s meanness, for they 
showed plainly that their mother was a burden 
upon them. When she was with one daughter 
she was miserably unhappy, but as soon as she 
went to the other daughter she was even more 
unhappy. If she had not been aged and worn- 
out she would have found a way to earn a liv- 
ing and make herself independert. 

Then one morning came a letter from one of 
the great New England life insurance compa- 
nies, and when the wretched old woman read the 
letter she almost lost her reason with happiness. 


’ For the letter stated that her husband had been 


insured under the twenty-payment plan for 
$10,000. The policy was paid up and the com- 
pany had instituted inquiries and found that 
the policyholder was dead, and when the policy 
was turned in to them with proofs of death the 
claim would be paid, less five hundred dollars 
that had been borrowed on the policy. 

The farmer had never consulted his wife 
about any of his affairs, so there was no rea- 
son why she should have known about his in- 


1, 


surance. After a long search the policy was 
found, pushed into a bunch of old business let- 
ters. The farmer had thought so little of his 
policy that he had never placed it with his 
“wild cats” in the deposit vault. 


Money Brincs CHANGES 


The money was paid by the company, and 
upon the advice of an official of the concern 
the widow purchased an annuity, and as she 
was an old woman she has a comfortable in- 
come for her lifetime. It can be added that 
as the daughters have no way to profit by their 
mother’s death she is a favored visitor—noth- 
ing is too good for the old lady. She is gener- 
ous with her little income, and if she were 
taken sick she would doubtless have every at- 
tention. 

You may say this is a far-fetched argument 
for taking life insurance. But the fact is that, 
although the loss of the policy was unusual, as 
was the ignorance on the part of the bene- 
ficiary of any insurance, in other respects the 
story can be duplicated many times from the 
records of life insurance companies. Con- 
stantly those in the claim departments of com- 
panies know of cases where, although a man 
is supposed to be well off at the time of his 
death, the only property is found to be his life 
insurance. It is very common anywhere, when 
the death of a man is mentioned, to hear, “No, 
I don’t think he left much, but I’m told he had 
some life insurance.” And if you care to act 
the detective you will generally discover the 
“much” is a very petty “much” and frequently 
close to nothing, and, indeed, frequently the 
speaker might say, “No, he left nothing but a 
few debts—but, then, he did have some life 
insurance.” 


Tue Tuinc TuHat StTIcKs 


As we pass through this world, for most of 
us, it is hard to accumulate anything except old 
clothing and worn-out household chattels, 
which at an auction excite the laughter of the 
crowd. The only thing that seems to stick to 
the ribs of the life traveler is a policy of life 
insurance. There is a psychological reason for 
this, for as no man is so built that he can 
imagine how he looks as an occupant of his 
own coffin, every human has a notion that he 
will live, anyhow, until he is ninety or more— 
how much longer is a little vague. So a life 
insurance policy is regarded by most as a 
doubtful and indefinite asset, and as such it is 
seldom considered, except to grumble over 
when premiums are due. 

One of the strongest arguments for urging 
a man to take life insurance and take more and 

(Continued on page 18) 











INSURANCE IN AUSTRIA 





Currency Situation Still Among 
Biggest Problems 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA HARD HIT 





Old Austrian Krone Face Value of Policies 
Now Almost Worthless 


By Dr. ALBERT EHRENZWEIG 
Chief of the Insurance Department, Vienna 


THe SPECTATOR, in its issue of February 10. 
1921, contains, under the above caption, several 
appropriate remarks in reference to the cur- 
rency the American life insurance companies 
are to use to meet their obligations under poli- 
cies within the territory of old Austria. The 
aforesaid article merely treats of Jugo-Slavia. 
This question, however, is just as important 
for the other States succeeding the old Empire, 
because they all suffer from the consequences 
of the “disruption” of the currency of old 
Austria, not only in their foreign relations but 
likewise in their relation to one another. 

This, for instance, applies to Czecho-Slovakia 
and the new Austria. Here we have a parallel 
between the “Krone’’ of the Austrian Republic 
and the Czecho-Slovakian “Krone,” the latter 
being worth to-day (April 1, 1921) about nine 
times as much as the former. The old Aus- 
trian “Krone” in which the insurance contracts 
were issued, has practically ceased, to exist. In 
what currency, then, shall payments be made? 
The Viennese insurance companies which trans- 
act business in Czecho-Slovakia meet their ob- 
ligations under policies calling for old Aus- 
trian Kronen, in Czecho-Slovakian Kronen, 
notwithstanding the premium reserves are not 
sufficient to cover such payments. 

They hope in this manner to maintain, in the 
face of chauvinistic attacks, their position in a 
territory where they have a billion Kronen at 








Modern Instances 
(Continued from page 17) 
more insurance is that he whose life is heavily 
insured is the only man who can afford to take 
no thought for the morrow; just as, incident- 
ally, he is the privileged man who can afford 
his fun with his surplus and try his hand at the 
faro table of buying stocks and things. 

Life insurance is the one and only method 
by which a man cannot only refuse impoverish- 
ment at the bony hand of, but actually levy 
toll on, the highwayman rider of the white 
horse, no matter how soon the rider holds up 
the traveler on life’s perilous road. 


es et 
Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
realization of the value of adequate insurance and 
prepare the way for a persenal eall to close the appli- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters fer life, accident, partnership, 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
any official writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
hall be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest pParticulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
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rights. 





Confidential communication 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


invited from 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 





May the result justify their action! 
It certainly is a risky adventure. The Super- 
3oard must content itself with hoping 


stake. 


visory 
and waiting. 

However, the compa- 
nies which intend to withdraw from disrupted 
Middle Europe have no motive for granting 
similar They themselves 
upon the simple fact that their operations in 
old Austria were legally centralized in Vienna, 
and that according to the contracts all pay- 


American insurance 


concessions. base 


ments under policies are to be made in Vienna. 
Consequently the formation of the new States, 
with their new currencies, does not concern 
them; they may simply make payments under 
contracts issued in old Austria in the currency 
now in use in the place of payment mentioned 
Czecho-Slovakia, 
however, does not concur in this. After a num- 
ber of law suits American and English insur- 


in the contract, i. e., Vienna. 


ance companies were condemned there to make 
payment in Czecho-Slovakian Kronen. 

The basis for this decision was ingenious. 
When Vienna was mentioned in the contract 
as the place of payment, an “inland” (within 
the country) place was meant, and “inland” 
now means Czecho-Slovakia. 

Nevertheless, the foreign insurance compa- 
nies will consent to it only provided the new 
States assume the liability under the old Aus- 
trian securities serving as guarantees for the 
premium reserves. But this the States 
ceeding do not wish to do, and for that reason 
they have, so far, not concerned themselves with 
Article 215 of the St. Germain Peace Treaty, 
providing that the financial system, which, as 
applied to life insurance companies, may have 


Suc= 


become disorganized owing to the dismember- 
ment of the old State and the separation of the 
currency, shall be adjusted through covenants 
of the interested governments, or, in case of 
disagreement, through the “Reparation Com- 
mission.” 

The Peace Treaty did not specify any par- 
ticular period for the making of such agree- 
ments. But, of course, it was to be expected 
that the States succeeeding would in their own 
interest be anxious to settle these matters as 
soon as possible. Now the American compa- 
nies have applied to the Vienna “Reparation 


establish international 
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Commission” to an 


financial status, in consequence whereof thi 
first preliminary steps have been taken. And 
Italy, which is fond of posing as the head and 
leader of the States succeeding old Austria, 
has in the meantime placed Article 215 on th 
program of the conference that it intends | 
convoke in Rome. 

Austria can but welcome the steps taken | 
the American companies. Their reflex actio: 
will tend to help the Austrian companies se 
cure that international lacking 
heretofore. 


legal status 


M. L. Minor, a prominent banker and mem- 
ber of the United States Interstate Commission, 
has become associated with the Service Insi 
ance Agency of Atchison, Kan., and will be- 
come executive manager of the sales depart- 
ment. 
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Mr. SUCCESSFUL 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 


Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this; it is 


WORTH KNOWING 
A $5,000 policy in the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company guarantees 
FIRST, that in case of death from any 
cause, $5,000, the face of the policy, will 
be paid. 
SECOND, that in case of death from any 
ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case of death from cer- 
tain SPECIFIED accidents, $15,000, or 
THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, 
will be paid. 
FOURTH, that in case of total disability 
as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to the Insured at the 
rate of $50 PER WEEK, during such 
disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks 
after which the weekly indemnity will be 
at the rate of $25 PER WEEK through- 
out the period of disability. Can Insur- 
ance do MORE? And WHY should 
any man be satisfied with a policy that 
would do less? 


Annual Premium, Ordinary 

PORE oi arseacen cee cee aairae $128 .05 
Twenty Payment Life... .....$167.10 
Twenty Year Endowment. .. .$235.10 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Bidg., Concord, N. H. 
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Prompt Service 





The demand for an outlet for excess on Life Insurance 
Policies has been met by 


THE REINSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES Iowa. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


Full Coverage 








H. B. HAWLEY, President 





F. D. HARSH, Secretary 








Life Agents Brief Notices 


“T wish to state that I find your book the 
most complete and up-to-date instrument for 
canvassing that I have ever had.’—J. B. 
lValker, Assistant Superintendent, The Pru- 
lential, 

“IT am personally pleased with the Life 
Agents Brief and find it a decided help in our 
work.”—E. S. Tuttle, Assistant Superintendent, 
The Prudential. 

“Under recent date I received one of your 
Life Agents Briefs for 1921, which just fills my 
bill, and at this time allow me to place an order 
for six additional Briefs to place in the hands 
of my agents."—J. W. Holmes, Assistant 
Superintendent, The Prudential. 





Perfect Personal Protection 
The?Combined 
Life, Health 


and 


Accident Policy 


° Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 





HOME OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


EUGENE TANKE, President 
W. C. DIXON, Secretary 














“T have taken up the matter with my agents 
several times to get one of the Life Agents 
Brief, but it did not seem to appeal to them un- 
til I received a copy, so now they all want one. 
Kindly send me nine copies at the special Pru- 
dential rate and I will send check to cover.”— 
B. B. Stevens, Assistunt Superintendent, The 
Prudential. 





Northwest Congress Partial Program 

The Northwest Congress of Life Under- 
writers to be held at Madison, Wis., this year, 
July 1 and 2, already promises to be the largest 
meeting in the history of the organization. 
The program is nearly completed and other 
preparations are going rapidly forward. The 
members of the Madison Association, the hosts 
this year, are sparing no expense to make this 
meeting a success in every way. Acceptances 
on the program to date are as follows: 

Orville Thorp, Dallas, Texas, “Association 
Plans” and “Estate Hazards”; Charles W. 
Scovel, Pittsburgh, “Income Insurance”; Darby 
A. Day, Chicago, “Producing Prospects and 
Closing Business”; John L. Shuff, Cincinnati, 
“Methods of Approach”; Mansur B. Oakes, 
Indianapolis, “The Field Work on an Engi- 
neering Basis”; O. E. Seiler, Minneapolis, “Fu- 
ture of the Life Insurance Man”; Clifford L. 
McMillan, Milwaukee, Building a City 
Agency”; Edith B. Brant, Minneapolis, “The 
Sales Woman.” 


“ 





Lauds “‘The Art of Selling” 

Thomas R. Hill, superintendent of the Provi- 
dence Life and Trust Company, has written the 
following letter to The Spectator Company 
after reading “The Art of Selling,” by John S. 
Tunmore, which has just been published: 

It is good stuff, well and clearly expressed, 
and should prove of great help to old agents, 
in that it refreshes their viewpoint, and to 
the new agent in that it starts him right. 


Don’t Take ‘Too Busy” for an Answer 


No agent needs to lose business because a prospect 


says he is “too busy to talk insurance.” Don’t argue 
the matter. Just hand out a copy of our leaflet 
entitled “Too Busy.” Put a man’s own words back 
into his mouth with this leaflet, and make him realize 
his foolish mistake in not seeing you. Our ‘Too 
Busy” leaflet has landed big policies and big men. 


Sample copy six cents.——The Spectator Company, 135 


William street, New York. 
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Union National of Houston is Licensed 

The Union National Insurance Company of 
Houston, Tex., was recently granted a license 
to do business in its home State, and has 
already begun business, with headquarters in 


the Roxton building. The president of the 
company is A. M. Miller, who was formerly 
State manager of the Indianapolis State Life 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis. Mr. Mil- 
ler will also act as agency manager. F. L. 
Tiller, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Union National, is active vice-president of the 
Rosenberg State Bank, while the cashier of 
that bank, R. J. Stepan, is secretary of the 
insurance company. The directors, in addition 
to the three gentlemen named, are J. C. Strib- 
ling and B. W. Steele. George E. Woods, who 
has been general manager for Texas for the 
Indianapolis Life, is supervisor of agencies of 
the new company. The Union National is char- 
tered to write life, health and accident insur- 
ance, and will issue participating policies. The 
company was organized without any promotion 
expenses, and began business with a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $100,000. Some fifty 
agencies have already been planted, and $50,000 
of insurance was written on the company’s first 
husiness day. At present the company’s maxi- 
mum line is $25,0c0, all in excess of $5000 
heing reinsured, 


New President for Great Republic Life 

E. C. Cooper, formerly State Insurance Com- 
missioner and for the past seven years president 
of the Great Republic Life Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles, terminated his connection with 
the Great Republic last month to re-engage in 
the practice of law in San Francisco, confining 
his activities in that renewed undertaking to 
questions pertaining to insurance law exclu- 
sively. 

A. Otis Birch, who for years has been the 
largest stockholder in the Great Republic Life 
Insurance Company, its vice-president and most 
active and influential director, succeeds Mr. 
Cooper as president. 

The remarkable development which the com- 
pany has shown during the eight years of its 
existence is directly traceable to the soundness 
of its underwriting principles and the judicious 
administration of its affairs. 

One of the most satisfactory phases of the 
company’s development has been attained in 
the agency department under the supervision of 
W. H. Savage. Mr. Savage is a capable insur- 
ance man of fifteen years’ experience. He has 
been connected with the Great Republic for 
seven years and for the past four years superin- 
tendent of agents. 


Safety First Life Sold 

The Safety First Life Insurance Company, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., formerly the Safety 
First Health and Accident Insurance Company 
of which I. A. Lower was secretary and treas- 
urer, has been sold to R. T. Stuart, president of 
the Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Lower, who was the active manager of the 
Safety First, will probably re-enter the insur- 
ance business. 





PERSONALITY 


Prospect Must Feel Salesman is In- 
terested in His Welfare 


OBJECTION PROOF OF INTEREST 


Is an Encouragement and Not a Discourage- 
ment 

The personality of the salesman is a very im- 
portant element in Persuasion. It is essential 
that the prospect have the feeling that the sales- 
man is really interested in his welfare. The 
prospect must give the salesman a considerable 
degree of his confidence. So the salesman must 
make such an impression of his absolute sin- 
cerity that his suggestions will not be doubted 
or suspected. This impression cannot be made 
with words alone. Indeed, if there is doubt or 
suspicion it will be related to the statements of 
the salesman. But if the salesman is honest all 
through in his purpose to serve the buyer, the 
other man will feel that he is not trying to 
“put something over” on him. Faith will be 
engendered, which is the basis of complete and 
unquestioning confidence. 

Many salesmen make the mistake of trying to 
demonstrate their dis-interestedness when they 
work to Persuade. The buyer knows that is 
not sincere. Of course, the salesman really 
wants to close the sale, as the prospect realizes. 
So it is valuable to the salesman that he sug- 
gest how /e will profit by serving the buyer, 
while suggesting how the buyer, too, will profit. 

A certain salesman of grain perceived that 
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his prospect doubted the profit of purchasing. 
The salesman had quoted a price of $2 a bushel. 
The prospect had intimated that he thought the 
market was about at the top. 

“Of course, one can never be sure,” re- 
marked the salesman, “but I firmly believe there 
will be an advance of twenty-five cents a bushel 
or more. So I’ll make you an alternative propo- 
sition. My commission on this grain is 5 per 
cent. I’m willing to make a personal deal with 
you on this basis, if you prefer: You buy the 
grain at $1.90, which is my net cost. Then you 
hold it three months, unless we agree to sell out 
sooner, and we'll split the profit 50-50. If the 
market goes just to $2.10 a bushel I’ll simply 
make my straight 5 per cent. But if it rises 
to $2.25, as I’m confident it will, my commission 
will be increased 75 per cent. 

The salesman showed he was not selling 
grain for his health. He also proved his sin- 
cerity. Further, he suggested to the prospect 
that by making an outright purchase at $2 he 
could secure for himself al] the probable profit 
of an advance in price beyond $2.10. Conse- 
quently the salesman stjrred a Desire to buy out- 
right, which was the determinant of the sale. 
The order was taken on the flat price basis, 
which was what the salesman wanted, though 
his alternative proposition had been entirely 
sincere. 

There are three factors of the art of Per- 
suasion and Creating Desire that the salesman 
should keep constantly in mind while he works 
at this stage of the sale. 

First, it is necessary to keep the prospect’s 
Desire on the main track. “Any old way” will 
not take Desire through to the successful end 
of the selling process. Prospects are prone to 
jump the track and start off on tangents. When 
they do, don’t ramble with them, but lead them 
back to the main line. 

Second, the salesman needs to arouse vivid 
images of the satisfaction the prospect would 
derive from using the goods that will fill a lack 
he feels. That is, the salesman must start 
imagination to working toward Desire’s fulfill- 
ment. 

Third, the salesman should augment these im- 
ages he has started, by suggestions in words, 
tones, or actions that keep imagination work- 
ing. There are degrees of Desire, of course. 
The salesman must continue his tactics of Per- 
suasion until he is confident he has created the 
degree of Desire that is necessary to accom- 
plish the sale. 

And all through the process remember when 
you are practicing Persuasion to work on the 
heart of the prospect, not on his mind. 


HANDLING OBJECTIONS 

It is very important to understand first of all 
just what an Objection really is. It isn’t a 
negative sign as most salesmen have regarded it. 
An Objection is a positive proof of Interest 
and an indication of Desire. Only the prospect 
who takes no interest in your goods or your 
proposition refrains from Objections. 

Correctly viewed, an Objection appears to the 
salesman as an encouragement rather than as a 
discouragement. He may feel sure that if the 
prospect’s mind and heart were not stirred to 
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action by the goods or the proposition pre- 
sented, no Objection would have been raised. 

Objection should be handled, therefore, as 
i help to the salesman and not as a hindrance. 

Broadly speaking, only two Objections are 
impossible to handle as helps in selling. If a 
prospect has no money with which to pay for 
what the salesman wants to sell him, and there 
is no way he can get the necessary money to 
buy, the financial Objection stops the sale. 
Similarly, if the prospect does not need what 
the salesman has to offer, and Objects to buy- 
ing because he has no need for the goods or the 
proposition, the Objection is conclusive. But 
outside of these two Objections of “no money 
or no need” there are no Objections which can- 
not be turned to account as helps in selling; for 
if an Objection is removed, the salesman’s 
proposition is made more attractive in compari- 
son with what it appeared when the Objection 
was raised. The resistance of the prospect is 
partly broken down when an Objection is 
cleared away, and when he once starts “coming 
your way” it is comparatively easy to keep him 
coming. 

A distinction must be drawn, however, be- 
tween actual Objections and so-called Objec- 
tions. Only the genuine Objections prove in- 
terest and indicate desire. Excuses and post- 
ponements attempted by a prospect are not to 
be handled as if they were actual Objections. 
If the salesman dignifies an excuse or a post- 
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ponement by treating it as an Objection, he, 
not the prospect, makes it an obstacle. There 
are some cases in which an excuse is legitimate 
or when a postponement is asked by the pros- 
pect in perfect good faith. But the ordinary 
excuse or postponement is merely an effort of 
the prospect to put off the salesman or to get 
rid of him without giving him a chance to pre- 
sent his proposition. 

The prospect intuitively takes a defensive at- 
titude toward the salesman who approaches 
him. 
block a salesman if he can, especially if the 
prospect is approached often by salesmen. So 
he tries to fend off any possibility that he 
might buy, and makes excuses or postpones con- 
sideration of the salesman’s proposition. If the 
salesman such excuses or postpone- 
ments without attempting to get rid of them, 
the prospect has accomplished his purpose. But 
if the salesman brushes aside the excuse or 
postponement as if it were but a cobweb, in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred instances the pros- 
pect will not insist on his excuse or postpone- 
ment. 

The genuine Objection, however, must not be 
disregarded. It is necessary that the salesman 
get rid of it, whether it is put forward in good 
faith or not; and in getting rid of it he should 
work in such a way as to utilize the Objection 
as a help in his salesmanship. Its skillful re- 
moval clears the path of the prospect’s desires 
and increases his emotive inclination to buy. 
The prospect will feel far more confidence in 
the goods or the proposition presented to him if 
he first makes all the objections he wishes, and 
they are effectively disposed of. 


It becomes a characteristic of any man to 
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Yale Professor Resigns to Join Travelers 
Insurance Company 

Professor William B. Bailey has resigned 
as Gilbert L. Stark professor in practical phil- 
anthropy at Yale University to take up work 
which will commence September 1, with the 
Travelers Insurance Company. He will move 
to Hartford during the summer. 

Whereas his work with the Travelers will 
be in the statistics department, it will be a 
distinct departure from the work of the sort 
which has been carried on in the company 


before. Professor Bailey is planning some 


radical and novel steps in developing the sta- 
tistical work, the possibilities of which he says 
are ideally afforded in just such a place as 
the Travelers office. 

He has also resigned from his position as 
agent of the Organized Charities Association in 





New Haven, to take effect on September 1. 
The resignation from the chair in the uni- 
will take effect at the close of the 
present academic year. It is probable that he 
will continue his position on the hospital board, 
and will retain his place in the Connecticut 
Prison Association, of which he is president. 
He will give up association with all other 
organizations, however, he says, and come to 
Hartford prepared to concentrate solely on the 
work which is waiting for him in the insur- 
ance company. ‘ 


versity 


Bankers Life Tops $10,000,000 Mark 

The Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, broke another record in the month of 
April when the total paid-for production was 
$10,163,565. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the company that the paid-for business 
has reached the ten million-dollar mark for a 
single month. 
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Application leaves Philadelphia Thursday, arrives Home Office, 
Saint Louis, Saturday morning at 8 A. M. April 30—Policy in Phil- 
adelphia Monday Morning, May 2. 
(WIRE) 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1:10 P. M., May 2, 1921. 
“Thanks for prompt action on $50,000 policy. Here this morning.’”—W. R 


Robinson, General Agent. . 
(This resulted in the case closing with $205,000). 


HOW A NEW GENERAL AGENT WAS IMPRESSED 
Spokane, Wash., April 30, 1921. 
“T am just in receipt of the policies No. 358970 and 358971 and wish to compli- 
ment you on the promptness of issuing same. It gives me great pleasure as Gen- 
eral Agent of the Missouri State Life to know that the Company is noted for their 
promptness and accuracy in issuing contracts. * * * * * I have been in the 
insurance business for a great many years and it is the first time in my career that 
I have received such prompt service by any Company in the issuing of new busi- 
ness.” —John P. Kent, Jr., General Agent. 
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Prompt consideration of the needs of our Agents and Policyholders to the North, South, East and 
West of us is a part of the comprehensive service rendered Agents and Policyholders by this Com- 
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speed service to all parts of the country 
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combine to make a connection with us the ultime. 
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President of Dallas Reserve Bank Dis- 
cusses Topic 





ADDRESSES TEXAS UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Is in No Sense Banker’s Competitor in 
Credit Operations, He Says 
Judge William F. Ramsey, Governor of the 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, speaking at a 
banquet of the North Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters, discussed the relationship 
hetween banking and commercial credits. 
Judge Ramsey, who is one of the most pro- 
gressive bankers in the State, said in part: 


The average man rarely gives much thought 
to the relationship between life insurance and 
the important credit needs of the country. 
I hope that no banker will get the idea that 
the life insurance man is in any improper 
sense the banker’s competitor in credit opera- 
tions. On the contrary, he supplements and 
aids the operations of the banker and fills a 
place that the banker ought never to try to 
occupy. In the old days of banking they paid 
less attention than they should have done (and 
surely less attention than they now do) to 
the liquidity of their assets and the importance 
of making only such loans as would carry an 
assurance that they would be paid within a 
reasonably short time. I am sure that in these 
piping times of peace, when the bankers are 
confronted by perhaps the most trying condi- 
tions in their lifetime, they have been duly 
impressed with the value and importance of 
having loans in their note case that are not 
only sound and safe, but that will be paid 
when called. Of course we recognize the fact 
that, as the credit operations of the bankers 
are intended to apply to short-time loans, in 
that respect he fills a great field where he has 
fully enough business to engage all of his 
energies, all of his time and all of his funds. 
On the other hand. the life insurance com- 
panies, with their great resources, derived 
from the payments made by over forty million 
policyholders, a steady income drawn from 
thousands of streams of productive energy. 
from palaces and hovels, from wide prairies 
and crowded cities—I sav these companies 
have an investment which is largely permanent 
in its nature. 

In considering for a moment the part which 
the life insurance companies, through the em- 
ployment of their assets in the form of in- 
vestment, have plaved in the development of 
our country, you may to-morrow board one 
of the great fast trains in the Southwest and, 
upon arrival at St. Louis, take passage on any 
of the great railroads out of that city, and 
vou would be making use of transportation 
equipment representing an investment of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. a very large part 
of which is held by the life insurance com- 
panies of the land. Through their contribu- 
tion of investment funds—not, of course, alto- 
gether in a spirit of philanthronv—they have 
been large factors in the upbuilding and de- 
velopment of the transportation system of the 
United States, particularly of the great North- 
west. Thev have also done their part in the 
development of our own Southwest, where, as 
a result of their investments. railroads have 
spanned and populated fertile prairies and 
other great projects have been launched to 
develop our virgin natural resources. So I 
sav that as investors, as lenders, as purchasers 
of stock, as holders of bonds. as dealers in 
a large wav with the substantial wealth of the 
country, they occupy a place second only to 
that of the banks. 
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You will remember that the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan said that character was the first es- 
sential of credit, and that he would be inclined 
to lend a man of known character practically 
any amount of money for any reasonable pur- 
pose. While it is true, within moderate limits, 
that character is the great and indispensable 
factor of credit, it is more regrettably true that 
some bankers at least are inclined to look for 
something more substantial. I have some- 
times thought that if character alone was suffi- 
cient to entitle one to credit, and I could get 
such testimonials as Mr. Seay has given me 
to-night, that I could go down to the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank and borrow their 
whole capital, surplus, and undivided profits. 


IMAGINATION 


Is Aid to Selling, Says William Alexander 
in “The Prosperous Agent’’* 


The hard-headed agent who is intelligent, 
earnest and diligent, and who clearly recog- 
nizes the value of life insurance, will succeed. 
But if in addition he has imagination he will 
enjoy a distinct advantage. 

Imagination will enable him to originate 
novel and striking plans, and adopt new and 
effective methods. But his chief advantage will 
result from his ability to put himself in his 
prospect’s place. By the exercise of imagina- 
tion he will be able to think as his prospect 
thinks, and make an appeal that will please and 
convince. 

Imagination will enable him to read the mind 
of the rich man and the poor man; the generous 
man and the selfish man; the extravagant man 
and the prudent man; the bachelor and the 
father of a family; the intellectual man and the 
one who acts wholly on impulse. 

Imagination is the quality which enables the 
actor to put himself at will in the place of the 
emperor, the beggar, the prince, the peasant 
the admiral, the common sailor, the miser, the 
spendthrift, the hero and the villain. 

Thus it is with the agent. He does not imi- 
tate his prospect, but he reads his character, 
recognizes his likes and dislikes, and sym- 
pathizes with him in his anxieties and per- 
plexities, and in all his joys and sorrows. 


* Published by The Spectator Company. 
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Not To-morrow, But To-day 
JUST A WORD, PLEASE. 
requested you to safeguard, beyond question, 
your wife, your children, yourself, or your es- 
tate, and very naturally you have answered: 
“Not to-day’—“Not ready yet”—‘‘Wait until 
spring’—‘“Got to pay off the mortgage first’ — 
“Wife objects’—“Don’t need it”—“Children can 
take care of themselves’—“Am too young or 
too old”’—“Have other investments’—and a 
hundred other excuses come into your mind, 
which you think warrant your putting off this 
important matter. 
BREATHE A SECOND —Life insurance is 
a guaranteed indemnity—every interest needs 
surety—without security life would be a farce. 
Of course, if you live and if you are successful 
and a thousand other similar ifs, there would 
be no such an institution as life insurance. This 
greatest business in the world is designed 
wholly and solely to put certainty into all of 
our affairs—to make us sure—without doubi or 
guestion—to give a sense of relief—to overcome 
all obstacles—to make the future of all our 
sacred interests unfailing, dependable, fixed. 
WELL, securing a promise (policy) of com- 
plete fulfillment of above means, first of all, a 
medical examination. You have to get by thie 


Someone has 
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local examiner and the medical department at 
the home office. These days this isn’t altogether 
easy. There are a thousand little things that 
could happen to you within the next hour—yes, 
within the next minute—any one of which 
would cause your rejection. Don’t say “J don’t 
care!” “Declined” isn’t pleasant—many times 
hard to overcome—often final. A thinking per- 
son does care. Your family history and per- 
sonal record are good to-day—who knows about 
Why delay when chances are all 
If you were only sure about your 


to-morrow? 
against you? 
condition to-morrow—but—— ? 

AND THEN, a good buyer buys when he can 
get the very lowest price. That is your priv- 
ilege to-day. Never again will you be able to 
purchase protection at a lower price. Delay 
means a larger fixed charge for many years. 
The older you are when you enter, the more 
the necessary annual deposit. A fool says, “J 
can better afford it later on.’ How does he 
know? Anyone can guess, but no one knows. 
The saving by going in at your present age is 
not for one year only, but for many years— 
and then add the interest at 6 per cent com- 
pounded. You will be surprised. You can 
make yourself a handsome present by doing it 
now. Figure it out. Besides—what you pay to 
an old line, legal reserve company is not spent— 
just saved. Simply put on deposit in another 
bank, to be drawn out later at maturity. 

ALSO, your wife can’t afford to carry the 
risk on your life—your children should not be 
burdened with it—your estate might suffer ir- 
reparably—and your old age be filled with re- 
grets, if you postpone this very important mat- 
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ter. There is nothing of more value—nothing 
more imperative—nothing more urgent—other 
debts or obligations can wait without serious 
consequences—all objections should be over- 
ruled and your first act should be to protect, 
protect, protect—full coverage. Then you can 
rest easy—then you can give all other matters 
their proper attention in the full assurance that 
you have not neglected your duty. Yesterday 
is dead forever—now is here alive, to-morrow 
never comes. Wise men act—foolish men put 
it off. There is no deeper regret than that 
which comes from procrastination that has been 
with serious consequences. Who 
knows? Don’t wait. No reason why your 
widow should be sorry. R. O. Ticttos. 


“ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
LIFE INSURANCE” 
A Valuable Life Insurance Leaflet for the 
Rural Prospect 

James D. Moriarty, agent of the Mutual Life 
of Illinois at Lincoln, testifies to the value of 
creating prospects by using the above leaflet. 
Writing to his company, he says: “I called on 
a prospect to-day and closed him for $2500. 
This man mentioned the fact to me that he had 
read the leaflet ‘One Farmer’s Experience with 
Life Insurance’ that I had mailed to him, and 
he said he had his wife also do so. He said 
that both he and his wife agreed there must be 
some truth in the statements made in this leaf- 
let, and therefore he had decided to insure his 
life. I had very little difficulty in writing this 
case and am sure the leaflet was the main fac- 
tor in inducing the prospect to insure.” 
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COMMISSIONER LOSES 


Arkansas Case Decided by Courts 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT DEFINED 


Companies’ Contentions Upheld Except 
for Three Per Cent Conflagration 
Allowance 


The effort of Commissioner Bruce T. Bul- 
lion of Arkansas to have fire insurance rates 
in that State reduced because of alleged excess 
underwriting profit over a period of five years 
has failed. News was received at the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters late last week that 
the court had defined underwriting profit ac- 
cording to the contention of the companies, 
except that it refused to allow the three per 
cent conflagration allowance. Commissioner 
Bullion insisted upon figuring the profit by 
using premiums written against losses and ex- 
penses paid. This method was held incorrect 
by the courts. 

The Arkansas insurance law provides that 
if the companies make an underwriting profit 
in excess of five per cent over a period of 
five years, then the rates must be reduced. 
According to Mr. Bullion’s method of calcula- 
tion the underwriting profit in the State for 
the period from 1915 to 1920 was over six per 
cent, and he accordingly ordered a rate re- 
duction. The companies protested this reduc- 
tion in the belief that the Commissioner’s 
method of calculating was unfair, and the re- 
cent decision of the court resulted from the 
subsequent litigation. 

The definition of underwriting profit made by 
the court in Arkansas is practically in line with 
the agreement of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, the only point of dif- 
ference being the allowance of three per cent 
for the conflagration hazard by the Commis- 
sioners. 


Legislative Committee Backs Davenport 
Bill 

Alfred Davenport, a pioneer worker in Bos- 
ton fire insurance circles and once a member of 
the Legislature, has been rewarded in his ef- 
forts to have the cost of extinguishing fires as- 
sessed upon negligent persons by the action of 
the joint committee on judiciary of the House 
in reporting the bill which was filed upon his 
petition. The measure has been introduced an- 
nually for several sessions, but this is the first 
time it has been given strong support by a legis- 
lative committee. It also is endorsed by the 
Fire Marshals Association of North America. 

The effect of the bill would be to assess upon 
the person or persons responsible the entire cost 
of the use of fire apparatus, in any city or town 
accepting the act, where a fire is caused by 
criminal intent, wilful negligence or failure to 
comply with the fire hazard ordinances. It is 
further provided that the owner or the occupant 
of premises where a fire occurs shall be liable 
not only for the cost incurred by the fire depart- 
ment, but must also pay for the water used. 
The head of the fire department will determine 
the costs, 


LITTLE HULL INSURANCE 


R. A. Dean Tells Senate Committee How 
Much is Written in United States 

“The Shipping Board was very much sur- 
prised to learn that only a very limited extent 
of hull insurance was written in this country,” 
declared R. A. Dean, special assistant to the 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
who appeared before the Senate Commerce 
Committee on May 26 to testify regarding the 
Edmonds marine insurance bill. Efforts to in- 
sure hulls for three million dollars, for in- 
stance, resulted in only about a quarter of a 
million of the insurance being placed in the 
United States, the rest being exported. 

“It became apparent very early that it was 
necessary to have some facilities to take care 
of our own insurance in this country,” said 
Mr. Dean. “While the war was on we carried 
our own insurance, writing, as I remember it, 
something over a billion dollars’ worth. It was 
the desire of everybody, however, to have this 
business carried on by private corporations if 
possible, but at the same time the Shipping 
Board felt that it should not allow millions of 
dollars’ worth of premiums to go out of the 
country in the event our domestic companies 
could not handle all of the cover themselves. 
The question was how to meet the situation. 
This led to the formation of the syndicates of 
which you have already heard a great deal. 

“Personally, Syndicate B is the syndicate I 
want to protect and see grow. What the Ship- 
ping Board did in regard to that syndicate was 
rather unique and altogether unusual, for it 
said that, in order to help the syndicate, every 
ship we sell will impose a condition that it be 
insured in it. Then we told the syndicate it 
must help out in the matter of rates and terms 
so as to make it easy for the shipowners.” 

Mr. Dean explained the regulations surround- 
ing the syndicates, under which the Shipping 
Board could step in at any time if it was felt 
necessary. Any reliable company in the country 
can join the syndicate, which now has approxi- 
mately four hundred million dollars in assets. 

“We are meeting a very distinct situation,” 
the witness told the committee, “and the reason 
the Shipping Board is advocating this syndi- 
cate is that we are looking across the water 
and seeing our competitors who have built up 
large services. Over there they all work to- 
gether, and very successfully, but they do not 
have to form syndicate agreements; they have 
no anti-trust laws and no restrictions.” 

Mr. Dean emphasized the importance of the 
measure to the Shipping Board, and declared 
that the differences between the underwriters 
and the shipping men will be discussed at a 
meeting soon to be held in New York. It is 
believed that these differences can be smoothed 
out and a ground reached from which all sides 
will support the measure. 


Orient of Hartford to Build New Quarters 

Definite announcement that the Orient In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., would 
erect an addition to the home office building on 
Trinity street has been made by Henry W. 


Gray, Jr., vice-president. Mr. Gray added, 
however, that no decision had been reached 
as to specifications except that the addition in 
the rear of the present building would probably 
be forty-five by ninety feet, and that it was 
possible that construction might be begun next 
fall. 

Mr. Gray explained that numerous plans had 
been submitted by W. F. Brooks, architect, but 
that none had been accepted and that changes 
would be made in plans under consideration at 
present. There was a chance, Mr. Gray said, 
that plans might be decided on soon after the 
return from England next month of Archibald 
G. Mclllwaine, Jr., president of the company. 
The date of beginning construction, according 
to Mr. Gray, was conditional upon the price of 
labor and materials. 

The Orient shares its present quarters with 
the United States branch of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, Ltd., 
which controls the Orient. 


Hear Reliance General Agencies Will Be 
Discontinued 

Talk along the street in relation to the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Reliance Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia by the Fire Associa- 
tion of the same city is to the effect that the 
general agencies will be discontinued. If this 
comes true, the New England and New York 
State district, which is under the direction of 
William H. Brewster of Boston, will be affected. 
It is not unlikely that Mr. Brewster may be 
transferred. He has a host of friends here who 
are interested in his future. 


Standard Windstorm Policy Completed 

The committee of which W. N. Bament, general 
adjuster of the Home of New York, is chairman, and 
which embraces company representatives from various 
parts of the country, has completed the text of the 
new standard windstorm insurance policy, and has 
sent copies out to companies for their approval or 
criticism. Following the contract proper are sec- 
tions headed as follows: Ownership, etc.; Fraud, 
Misrepresentation, etc.; Uninsurable and Excepted 
Property; Hazards Not Covered; Water and Rain 
Damage Exclusions; Hazards Not Covered Except by 
Special Agreement; Added Clauses; Cancellation of 
Policy; Pro-Rata Liability; Plate Glass Contribution; 
Noon; Requirements in Case of Loss; Appraisal; 
Company’s Options; Abandonment; When Loss Pay- 
able; Suit; Subrogation. 


Fire Companies Enter Iowa 


Iowa is a fruitful field for insurance companies, 
if one is to judge from the number of companies 
entering the State. Insurance Commissioner Savage 
announces seven new ones admitted to Iowa in the 
month of May. Here are their names: City Insur- 
ance Company of Pennsylvania, fire; Savannah Fire 
Insurance Company of Savannah, Ga.; Eureka In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, fire; Michigan Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Grand Rapids, fire and 
theft; New England Fire Insurance Company of Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Mutual Fire and Storm Insurance Asso- 
ciation of the Evangelical Synod of North America, 
3urlington, Iowa. 


The Rights and Wrongs of Motor-Car 
Insurance 

A monograph entitled “The Rights and Wrongs of 
Motor-Car Insurance,” written by Chris. Bambach. 
vice-president of R. C. Rathbone & Son, New York 
and general manager for that firm, was printed in 
“Motor Life’ and has now been reproduced in pam- 
phlet form. 
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TESTIMONY OF A. M. BEST 


Developed by Samuel Untermyer, Counsel 
for the Lockwood Housing Investi- 
gating Committee 

An investigation of the fire insurance busi- 
ness in the State of New York was begun last 
Thursday before the Lockwood Committee, 
which has been conducting an investigation into 
the housing situation. Alfred M. Best, pub- 
lisher, qualified by Mr. Untermyer as an “in- 
surance expert,” was the chief witness during 
the morning and afternoon hearings. Mr. Best, 
during the course of his testimony, declared 
himself in favor of State supervision of insur- 
ance rates, believed that there should be maxi- 
mum and minimum rates sufficient to assure the 
solvency of the companies, was of the opinion 
that exchanges should be required to admit to 
their membership all companies authorized by 
the law to do business in the State, and declared 
that insurance brokers should not be required 
to pledge themselves to limit their business to 
members of the Exchange. He termed the 
practice of signing a certain pledge not to write 
business in non-exchange companies as a “re- 
prehensible” practice. 

In opening his testimony, Mr. Best explained 
the different classes of fire insurance companies. 
He said that stock companies do $640,000,000 of 
the total amount of $850,000,000 in premiums 
annually. Ten of the leading companies do 40 
per cent of the fire insurance business of the 
country, although there are 245 stock compa- 
nies in the United States. The ten companies 
mentioned were: Home Insurance Company 
of New York, $45,000,000 in premiums last 
year; Continental, $17,122,786; Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, $37,162,056; The Great 
American Insurance Company of New York, 
$18,664,667; 7Etna of Hartford, $22,161,609; 
Insurance Company of North America, $19,- 
832,720; Phoenix of Hartford, $0,916,651; 
Globe and Rutgers of New York, $17,708,993; 
Fidelity-Phenix of New York, $15,302,354, and 
National Fire of Hartford, $15,105,680. 

Accordmg to the New York Times, in reply 
to a question put to him by Mr. Untermyer, 
Mr. Best said that from 28 to 46 per cent of 
the premiums collected were used for operating 
expenses, including 21 per cent paid to the 
broker, which drew forth the question: 

Doesn’t it, in plain English, mean that if a 
man paid $100 premium on a one-year policy, 
$50 of it would be apportioned to the company 
In one account as a profit out of which its ex- 
penses would be paid, leaving a margin to the 
company, the other $50 would go into the re- 
serve fund, and how much.of that $50 that went 
into the reserve fund has experience shown is 
really a profit, though entirely unaccounted for 
by the company ? 

To which Mr. Best answered, from 40 to 50 
per cent. 

Mr. Untermyer’s question reminds one of the 
employer who said to his cashier: “Here is 
>400 which I apportion to you in one account 
as a profit out of which you will be required to 
pay the monthly rent for our offices.” And the 
cashier forthwith paid over to the landlord the 
$400 for the monthly rental due. In this man- 
ner the alleged profit promised by the employer 
to the cashier was at once dissipated. 





The inquiry then turned to the question of 
reserve. Mr. Untermyer, explaining the legal 
reserve to the committee, said that: 

When a premium was collected on a policy 
the company kept half of it, out of which it 
took its profit, paid agent’s commission and ex- 
nenses. The other half, under the insurance 
law, is put aside as a reserve to meet losses 
and liabilities, etc. Experience has shown that 
only 25 per cent of the total premium or one- 
half of the reserve on the average has ever 
been needed for that purpose, so that the other 
half is really a profit, but it is never reported. 
It is what we call concealed profit. It stays 
with the company and increases. Instead of 
being added to the reserve, the income on it is 
given to stockholders, where we claim it does 
not belong. 

O.—It is nowhere shown? A.—It is no- 
where shown, no. 

Q.—So that we may justly characterize that 
without offense as a concealed profit, may we 
not? A.—An unrevealed profit. 

Q.—An unrevealed profit; I think that is 
better. I do not mean by my question to as- 
sume that it was fraudulently concealed. 

Q.—That is a profit that is nowhere shown 
upon the books of the company, isn’t it? 
A.—No. 

Q.—This 50 per cent that the law says should 
he set aside is to be set aside as a reserve fund 
for loss contingencies, isn’t it? A.—That is 
right. 

Q.—As a matter of fact, these stock compa- 
nies are earning millions of dollars—these ten 
companies—on this reserve in the way of in- 
come? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In nearly every case they are earning 
over a million a year, are they not?) A.—Yes. 

Asked if the income from the reserve were 
credited to the fund it would lead to a reduc- 
tion of premiums, Mr. Best replied that it would 
show larger earnings, greater surplus and might 
result in the reduction of rates. Mr. Best also 
said that under State supervision, as he sug- 
gested, policvholders who protest against high 
rates would be able to obtain relief. 

The committee continued its hearings Tues- 
day morning with Frank Bishop, secretary of 
the Pawtucket Mutual of Rhode Island, in the 
witness chair. Mr. Bishop testified as to his 
efforts to get his company a membership in the 
New York Exchange and stated that recently 
he had succeeded in doing so by agreeing to 
not distribute any profits among the policy- 
holders in the territory of the Exchange. Mr. 
Bishop did not opine that it was an equitable 
arrangement, but said that he could not do 
otherwise. 

Mr. Purmont, assistant secretary of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturers Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio, 
one of the largest mutuals in the Middle West, 
was next on the stand and gave testimony of 
much the same sort. He admitted that his 
company maintains a branch office in this city 
which does business outside the Exchange rules, 
and said that they would benefit by the new 
rules permitting any company to buy the Ex- 
change rates by subscription. 

Mr. Dutcher, one of the firm members of 
Frank & Dubois, large New York brokers who 
handle the Metropolitan Life schedule, was 
closely questioned regarding his methods of 
handling that company’s business. Mr. Unter- 
myer endeavored to force him to admit that he 
was not serving his clients’ best interests in 
placing the business in Exchange companies in- 






~~ 
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stead of mutuals, and also that it is preju- 
dicial to the brokerage business. Mr. Dutcher, 
however, refused to fall into pitfalls, and Mr. 
Untermyer was not successful in his efforts. 


Philadelphia Life Underwriters Elect 
Hunsicker President 

The Philadelphia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pa., at its annual meeting 
last week elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Clayton Hunsicker; vice-president, Will- 
iam A, Smalley, Frederick G. Woodworth, 
William J. Amos; secretary, Neils M. Olsen; 
financial secretary, Joseph C. Staples; treasurer, 
Frederic G. Garrigues. Frank D. Buser was 
elected a member of the national executive com- 
mittee. 

Retiring President Murphy read his report as 
to the activities of the year brought to a close 
under his administration, and followed by in- 
troducing President Hunsicker, who responded 
as follows: 


I certainly do appreciate the great honor you 
have conferred on me in electing me to serve 
you as president during the coming year, and I 
fully appreciate the onerous responsibilities and 
duties that the incumbent of that office must 
exercise. 

My predecessor, Mr. Murphy, has set a very 
fast and successful pace for me to follow, and 
with your help I hope I will be able to accom- 
plish the same grand results. I realize that be- 
ing the president of this association means the 
sacrifice of considerable of my time that | 
would otherwise devote to my private business 
affairs, and I do realize that this means an ac- 
tual loss to me in dollars and cents, as it has 
been to Mr. Murphy. But I also realize I 
must make the sacrifice that Mr. Murphy did. 
I am willing to do it and I am glad to do it. 
and, if I succeed, which I believe I shall, I will 
be more than amply repaid for the sacrifice of 
time and money I may be called upon to make. 

Sut, after all, I can do but little without your 
assistance. Our association was formed pri- 
marily for the purpose of helping each other, 
to infuse the spirit of helpfulness among all the 
underwriters of Philadelphia, and to make can- 
vassing and competition easier and more pleas- 
ant, and I believe we have succeeded in doing 
what we set out to do, but there is still much 
work for us to do. I am ready and willing to 
give the best in me to the association, and I 
hope and expect all our members are ready to 
do the same thing. 

During the past year we laid particular stress 
upon the application of the insurance to the 
continuity of the home, and this year let us em- 
phasize the necessity of life insurance for the 
continuity of business. Let that be our pre- 
dominant keynote of this year—business insur- 
ance. We have hardly scratched the surface of 
that kind of insurance vet. It has become a 
real necessity for the perpetuation of a business 
when one of the partners passes away. I have 
studied the subject and know how important it 
is. Lawyers realize that. and one of the first 
things I plan to do is to have a “lawyers’ day” 
meeting. Your co-operation in the work of the 
association is cordially invited, and I will wel- 
come any good and helpful thought or sugges- 

tion that you may wish to make to advance the 
interests of the association. 


Miss Silver Guilty 
Mss Sarah Silver of the Silver Avency, New York 
was found guilty of violating section 50 of the New 
York insurance law by Judges Moss, Voorhees and 
Leroy, in the Court of Special Sessions. Sentence 
was deferred one week. 
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THE EUREKA LIFE INSURAN€E COMPANY 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 
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New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, Sec’y and Mgr. 














GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. gam 








WANTED: PRODUCERS OF GOOD BUSINESS IN 
INDIANA, KENTUCKY, ARKANSAS, ALABAMA, 
FLORIDA AND GEORGIA. 









LIBERAL COMMISSIONS AND UP-TO-DATE POLICIES 





Address C. D. RENICK, President 


INDIANA NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483,100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 

during the year was over $4,196,000. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 





WE WANT AGENTS 
to push our five=pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
€ contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, lowa 




















THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume of: Business—Greatest- amount of 
assets—Largest yearly production of any Kansas 
life insuranceScompany. Truly it 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Home Offices, 








THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892. 
Largest Fraternal Benefit Society of Women in the World 


A *“‘Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates are Adequate_ 

The Membership is over,240,000 

The Reserve Fund is $14,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to: 
Miss Frances D. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan 














WANTED—THREE 


Three General Agency Contracts Open 


Northern Missouri—Illinois—Pennsylvania 
WRITE 
W. FRANK SMITH, Agency Manager 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ASSURANCE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE & 
- ‘TRUST COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, MOLINE, ILL. 


An “Old Line” Legal Reserve Company, Issuing all the 
Standard Forms of Policies. Exceptional Opportu- 
nities for Live Men. 


J. O. LAUGMAN 
President 


A. JQHNSON 
Sec. & Med. Dir. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








DETROIT FIDELITY AND 
SURETY 





Detroit Bonding and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company Changes Name 
as Above 





AIMS TO BE WORLD’S LARGEST 





Ten Million Capital and Ten Million Sur- 
plus Planned 


The stockholders of The Detroit Bonding 
and Mortgage Guarantee Company, of Detroit, 
at their first annual meeting, unanimously 
voted to change the company’s name to De- 
troit Fidelity and Surety Company. The offi- 
cers state that the initial capital and surplus 
is practically all subscribed, and it is expected 
that there will be a large over-subscription for 
the first issue. Plans are now under way to 
increase the capital stock to $10,c00,000 and 





ARCHIBALD F. BUNTING 


the surplus to a like amount, and it will be 
sold in series at an advanced price, as justi- 
fied by the progress of the company. A bill 
has been passed at the present session of the 
legislature that makes this possible and now 
awaits the Governor’s signature. When these 
plans are consummated, Detroit will have the 
largest bonding company in the world, and 
one of the largest financial organizations in the 
United States. 

One of the largest surety companies in the 
United States is reported to be now nego- 
tiating with this company to effect a reinsur- 
ance treaty. This shows the high regard in 
which the new company is held by other in- 
terests. Walter W. Tait, who has conducted 
the organization work, has had a wide experi- 
ence along similar lines and has no hesitancy 
in undertaking the larger issue of $10,000,000 
capital, and $10,000,000 surplus. He is confi- 
dent that the conservative investors of the 
United States will appreciate an opportunity 
of this kind and that they will respond as 
readily as they did when the first issue was 
Placed. 

At the stockholders’ meeting eighty per cent 
of the stock was represented. President Bunt- 
ing, in his address, thanked the stockholders 


for the loyal support and co-operation mani- 
fested throughout the organization, and stated 
that this was the thing that had made it pos- 
sible to establish a record in the sale of the 
stock that had never before been equalled, 
and this will be far-reaching in the upbuilding 
of the company. He continued: 


The majority of our stock has been sold to bankers, 
big business men and bonding agencies throughout the 
State, thus establishing a plant for the acquisition of 
business that is worth so much to the company that I 
do not feel like placing a fixed value upon it. Among 
our stockholders are a great many contractors and 
wealthy corporations and individuals who have fer 
many years past been the best clients to the big bond- 
ing companies in the East, that they have had, and 
who will now place their business with this company. 
This is so evident at this time that several of the 
local agents for these foreign companies have gotten 
together and are organizing a local agency to handle 
our business in Detroit. These very representatives 
have sent to their home offices in the past approxi- 
mately $600,000 in premiums for the year of 1920. I 
am assured that we will get all the business they con- 
trolled in this county for our company, and we are 
now in a position to handle it. This will give us a 
big business to start with in itself, not mentioning 
the large amount of business we will do in the rest of 
the United States. 

We already have applications on file from some of 
the largest State bonding agencies in America, one 
State agency in Texas, having more than a thousand 
distinct separate agencies, offering to place a very 
large block of our stock among these agencies, and 
their banking connections and friends, if we will give 
them the exclusive agency for our company for the 
State of Texas. This we expect to do just as soon as 
we enter that State. Also the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of South Carolina will resign his high office 
if we will give him the State agency for his homie 
State, and promises us a very large volume of busi- 
ness. We are just in receipt of a letter from a big 
general agency in New Jersey, stating if we will give 
them that State they will place $100,000 worth of our 
stock and turn in to us a big share of the most profit- 
able business there. I only mention these things to 
show what the professional bonding agencies at a 
distance think of us, even though we have not starte:l 
actual business. One of the most important develop 
ments along this line are several communications from 
the National Surety Company of New York, the largest 
fidelity and surety company in the world, which in 
themselves would increase our business materially 
as soon as we are lincensed. 

I think I will be safe in saying that we will have a 
premium income of 100 per cent on our capital the 
first twelve months. Do not misunderstand me that 
this amount can be paid out in dividends; in fact, it 
will not. As long as I am active in this company I 
propose to pursue a conservative policy. You have 
heard of, and perhaps bought stock in companies that 
have paid dividends before selling all the stock, and 
probably have never paid another one. This com- 
pany will not start a dividend that it cannot main- 
tain. It will never pay a dividend that it cannot 
always pay without ever cutting it. We will be able 
to maintain the same dividend or will not start it, and 
I feel very confident that the dividend paid will be 
surprisingly satisfactory to our stockholders, and at 
as early a date as could be expected, and believe that 
they will show a substantial increase continually. 


Mr. Tait, who is a lawyer, told of his early 
interest in and continued study of the bond- 
ing business, and of his work, while a mem- 
ber of the legislature, in securing the enact- 
ment of statutes relating to such business. He 
later organized the Michigan Bonding & Surety 
Company, which, under his management, has 
yielded stockholders more than forty per cent 
annually. Mr. Tait has also represented an- 
other company for Michigan for three years, 
during which time no loss was incurred by it 
in that State. He then said: 
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With these facts at hand it seems reasonable to 
state that with a company such as we have to-day. 
operating in all profitable States in America, and 
writing a full line of bonds, we should soon take our 
place among the more profitable and successful bond- 
ing companies of America, and that our stockholders 
will all be fully satisfied with their investment in the 
company, with the exception that they probably will 
wish that they had purchased more stock when the 
opportunity was presented to them. 

The company was examined by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Michigan, and im- 
mediately received his approval. Judge Frank 
H. Ellsworth has resigned as Insurance Com- 
missioner of this State, and will become ac- 
tively connected with the company as vice- 
president and director of agencies. Mr. Ells- 
worth was also president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States, and this brought him in close 
touch with the insurance commissioners and 
State officials throughout the United States. 
He stands very high with all departments. 





FRANK H. ELLswortru 


This will aid us materially in planting the 
company throughout the Union. 

Mr. Tait further stated that every stock- 
holder has had an opportunity to buy the com- 
pany’s stock at the same price paid by officers 
and directors, $1co per share. 

The board of directors was increased to 
thirty-one, sixteen to be from Detroit so that 
a quorum might always be assured. Mr. 
Bunting requested that two vacancies be left 
open, as two very prominent men as heads of 
departments would soon become connected 
with the organization, but their names could not 
be made public at present. The following 
directors were elected to serve their respec- 
tive terms: 


OnE YEAR 


C. E. Gittins, Detroit, attorney, director Common- 
wealth Federal Savings Bank; E. J. Corbett, Detroit, 
wholesale coal, president Security Mortgage Company; 
W. H. Burnham, Adrian, president Peerless Wire 
Fence Company, director Lenawee County Savings 
Bank, vice-president F. W. Prentiss Lumber Com- 
pany, vice-president Citizens Power and Light Com- 
pany; R. A. Mercier, Detroit, contractor; Sidney 
McLouth, Marine City, Mich., shipyards, president 
Liberty National Bank, Marine City.; Robert Shields, 
Houghton, president Arcadian Consolidated Mining 
Company, vice-president Houghton County Loan and 
Investment Company; Paul Ullrich, Mt. Clemens, 
president Ullrich Savings Bank; C. O. Hetchler, Flint, 
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Life Insurance. Agency Openings in Seventeen States. 
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National Hiberty 
FJusurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1859 
Statement, January I, 1921. 


Cash Capital, «...60:c.<0,00- ae ...... $1,000,000 .00 
OO EE EE ern 
Liabilities including Capital................... 8,565,072.02 
Net Surplus..... v0 06.00.06 p00 Od ae 


Surplus to Policy Holders..................... 4,505,957 42 
HEAD OFFICE: 
709-717 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 4Iist Street, New York. 
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DORSED BY PRESIDENT HARDING, 
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CLEVELAND, ROOSEVELT AND 
TAFT 


THIS EFFECTIVE 10 PAGE FOLDER CONTAINS 
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THE SOUTH IS RICHER NOW IN OPPORTUNITIES 
THAN IN YEARS. Never was there so much money in 
circulation. 

THE FARMER, the merchant, the manufacturer need and are 
buying more insurance. 

SOME CHOICE TERRITORY in Texas and Arkansas for 

Field Supervisors who can produce business and instruct Agents. 

Salary and commission. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
H. CLAY BROWN, Supt. of Agencies, | SHREVEPORT, LA. 





Service of Quality to Policyholdere 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 


desired. 





Write for informationfrelative toJopenJterritory."' Have two 
or three agencies with business established where change is 

















GENERAL AGENCY OPENING FOR 
NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 
‘Iwo good personal producers may combine 
to get contract. 
If you cannot produce personally do not 
apply. 


Address West Virginia, care of THe SPkCTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 














‘‘Keep Southern Money at Home’’ 


YOUNG MAN: If you are already successful but looking for 
larger opportunities, Investigate the Field, Policy Contracts, 
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Will Grow Together. 


E. C. HINDS, President 
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—SAVE— 
Contentment in Old Age 


What a wonderful blessing it is to see the old 
folks happy and contented in the winter of 
their lives. They owe their cheerfulness to 
their systematic savings, started many years 
back. 


START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT WITH THE 
St. Joseph Life Insurance Go. 


A Safe—Sound—lInstitution 
Seven Years Old 


All of our Investments Are First Mortgage 
Farm Loans 


Nearing Our 
$11,000,000.00 Mark of Insurance in Force 
PAID-FOR BUSINESS 


A. L. McPherson, President Walter W. Head, V.-Pres. 
Harry E. McPherson, V. P. & Sec. 
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president Hetchler Raubb Company; Maynard D. 
Follin, Detroit, retired. 


Two Years 

Ex-Governor Albert E. Sleeper, president of fifteen 
banks, vice-president of seven banks, director Mer- 
chants National Bank of Detroit and many others 
throughout the State; Richard G, Lambrecht, Detroit, 
president American Loan and Trust Company, presi- 
dent Lambrecht-Kelly Company, president Michigan 
Investment Company; Ralph B. Wilkinson, Detroit, 
of the law firm of Wilkinson & Hinkley, president 
Street Railway Comimssion of Detroit; N. S. Potter, 
Jackson, president Jackson City Bank; Senator Roy 
Clark, Benton Harbor, director Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank, Benton Harbor; George Reid, 
Detroit, manager Bradstreet’s; F. C. Martindale, De- 
troit, vice-president Northwestern State Bank of 
Detroit, ex-Secretary of State of Michigan; F. E. 
Bushman, Detroit, president State Security and Realty 
Company, director Grange Life Insurance Company; 
Sherman TT. Handy, Lansing, Fidelity and Surety 
attorney, member Public Utilties Commission of 
Michigan; Chas. J. Esterling, Detroit, president Chas. 
J. Esterling Printing Company, vice-president De 
troit Baking Company. 


THREE YEARS 

\. F. Bunting, Detroit, president Detroit Fidelity 
ind Surety Company, attorney and counselor-at-law, 
active business official of Michigan Bonding and 
Surety Company; Senator Walter J. Hayes, Detroit. 
treasurer Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company, presi- 
dent American State Bank of Detroit; Louis W. 
Schimmel, Detroit, vice-president American State Bank 
of Detroit, retired manufacturer; John Q. Ross, Mus- 
kegon, president Union National Bank, president West 
Michigan Steel Company; Paul H. King, Detroit, 
referee in bankruptcy, director Commonwealth Federal 
Savings Bank; E. E. Englehart, Detroit, secretary 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company, president Engle- 
hart Audit Company, ex-chief examiner Department 
of Insurance; Burt D. Cady, Port Huron, chairman 
State central committee, director Union Co-operative 
Shoe Company; William C. Cook, Detroit, president 
Paper Stock Company; Frank H. Ellsworth, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., vice-president Detroit Fidelity an:! 
Surety Company, ex-Insurance Commissioner of Michi- 
gan, ex-president National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, president Berrien County Bank of 
Benton Harbor. 


Ex-Governor Albert E. Sleeper was calied 


‘upon and said there are few companies like 


this one in the United States, and that it will 
operate all over the country. Other similar 
companies have been successful and there is 
no reason why this one should not be. He 
said that Judge Ellsworth coming with the 
company would aid materially. His position 
as Insurance Commissioner was a very re- 
sponsible one, and the fact that he was presi- 
dent of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will be a big asset to the com- 
pany. Mr. Sleeper stated that he felt that 
everyone having stock in the company would be 
satisfied, that he had known the management 
for a good many years and he knew that they 
would do their best to make the company a 
Wm. Brown was called upon and 
stated that he had known Mr. Bunting for 
many years and that he took stock in the com- 
pany because Mr. Bunting was connected with 
it. He knew the business would be conducted 
in the right way. He said that he had learned 
in thirty-five years’ law practice that the bond- 
ing business is essential to the coming busi- 
ess transaction. Mr. Wilkinson, President of 
the Street Railway Commission, said that he 
bought stock in the company because Mr. 
Bunting was at the head. He believed it would 
have a good and fair administration. 

The first directors’ meeting was held on 


success. 


Monday, the 2d inst., and the followings officers 
were elected: Hon. A. F. Bunting, president; 
Judge Frank H. Ellsworth, first vice-president 
and director of agents; E. E. Englehart, secre- 
tary; Hon. Walter J. Hayes, treasurer. Nego- 
tiations are under way to purchase a fine office 
building recently erected, for a home office 
of the company. 


NOT OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


Smallpox Not Within Meaning of Work- 
men’s Compensation Ruling 

That smallpox is not an occupational dis- 
ease within the meaning of the workmen’s 
compensation act, was the contention made by 
Andrew Tarrell, in the circuit court of Dane 
county, Monday afternoon. The case at issue 
was one involving a hardware company of 
Mr. Tarrell appeared 
for the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, insurers of the hardware com- 
pany. 

This was an appeal from decision of the 


Oconto county, Wis. 


industrial commission, December 17, 1920, 
wherein the hardware company was directed to 
pay $41.46 for disability and indemnity, and 
$20 for medical attendance. 

“If the decision of the industrial commis- 
sion in this case is based on the theory that 
the defendant became disabled as result of an 
occupational disease,” said Mr. Tarrell in a 
legal brief, “then it is the contention of the 
plaintiffs herein that said decision is unwar- 
ranted and not based upon the evidence in this 
case. There is absolutely no evidence in this 
case to show that the industry in which the 
defendant was engaged, that of an electrician, 
was in any way responsible for the disease 
from which he became disabled. Small pox 
is neither occupational nor traumatic in origin. 


Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, 
1921 


The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 
for 1921 has just been published by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. It exhibits the 
condition and business of American stock and 
mutual accident and health insurance companies, 
presenting statistics of the business of per- 
sonal accident and health insurance only for 
each of the five years ending January I, 1921. 

It contains much useful information in a very 
condensed form, and may be readily carried in 
the pocket. The tables show data as to items 
of income, expenditures and financial condi- 
tion, the companies being arranged in various 
groups according to their classes. 

For the stock accident companies there are 
given personal accident premiums, health pre- 
miums, total premium receipts and total income; 
personal accident claims paid, health claims 
paid, total paid to policyholders, expenses of 
management and total expenditures; also total 
admitted assets, liabilities and surplus to pol- 
icyholders. 

In the division devoted to statistics of 
mutual accident associations, the items include 
premiums or assessments, other payments by 
members, total income, paid for claims, other 
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payments to members, paid to agents and 
medical examiners, expenses of management, 
total disbursements, assets, liabilities, net sur- 
plus, and number of certificates written during 
year and in force at end of year. 

Similar data are given for mutual sick bene- 
fit associations. 

The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 
contains thirty-two pages and cover. It pre- 
sents the statistics of over 140 organizations 
transacting accident and health insurance. This 
useful, compact and accurate publication sells 
at 75 cents per copy in manila binding, and at 
$1.25 in flexible pocketbook. 


Nuts 

A man stopped me on the street to-day—a man I 
had never seen before and knew nothing about—and 
said, “Brother, everybody’s doing it, and we ought to 
be in business together. I need the money. You put 
up $20, out of which I will keep $6. I think we can 
get by with the other $14, but if not, will call on you 
for more.”’ 

The audacity of the man was appalling. Why should 
he pick me as an easy mark for such a ridiculous 
proposition? TI concluded he must be crazy and should 
be humored. I took him into a doorway, remarking, 
“This ‘brother’ stuff is fine, but where do I get off?” 

“Well,” he replied, “we, you and I, are going to 
sell for $20, to others like you, something worth $30. 
Sales will be enormous.” 

I agreed that under the circumstances they ought to 
be, but asked him, ‘‘What will it cost us to make the 
goods.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “It will take several 
years for us to really find out.’’ 

This seemed to be particularly hare-brained. ‘But 
I must know more. If we take up this partnership that 
you propose, what have I to say in the matter?” 

“You,” he replied, “are too busy with your other 
affairs to bother with this thing. Let me do it. Give 
me power of attorney. I'll treat you right. I can get 
a lot of other fellows to do the same thing and you 
will then be a member of one of the biggest partner- 
ships in the world. It’s a wonderful chance, and you 
ought not to pass it up. You see, a thing like this is 
not closely supervised by the partners. There are too 
many of them, and they are all busy as you are. For 
a few years we can get away with it, and when the 
crash comes we can beat it. That is, I can beat it. 
You won’t mind, of course, because by that time you 
will have a lot of money to help pay the bills, even if 
you haven’t got it now, so why worry? Leave it to 
me. By making the price low enough and doing busi- 
ness with anybody we sure can build up a big income. 
That is, J can, and we’ll pull through somehow. 
What do you say?” 

Gentle reader, I leave it to you. What could I 
say? As he related his story it seemed impossible, 
and yet perhaps it might be done. I love to experi- 
ment. I had about decided to take a chance and pass 
over my money and power of attorney to the stranger 
when I saw a police officer approaching and decided to 
get his opinion. As I retold the yarn to the cop I ad- 
mit I felt foolish for thinking of undertaking it. With 
the cold practicality that characterizes so many police- 
men, he somewhat roughly analyzed the situation by 
saying, ‘“‘Either he is a nut or you are a nut and he 
is a confidence man. I’ll take you both in and you 
can tell it to the judge.” 

Perhaps my general reputation as a business man 
saved me. In any event, I was released and the 
stranger was committed for further hearing. Have 
been thinking it over and have decided to appear for 
the man and work for his release. His proposal, as I 
review it, is identical with the Mutual Reciprocal 
Automobile Insurance Company, whose policy I bought 
not long since. The stranger may not be either a nut 
or a confidence man. He is probably one of those 
supermen these “Inter-insurers” call an ‘‘Attorney in 
Fact.” 

The above has been printed in a folder by The 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York, 
and copies can be obtained by writing to Chas. E. 
Ward, executive superintendent, liability department. 
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THE ART OF SELLING 


A practical Hand Book for the use of Insurance and 
other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


THE ART OF SELLING is a new book written by John S. 
Tunmore, General Agent of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, a life insurance man of valuable experience, who 
knows all about life insurance solicitation, interviewing, 
digging up new prospects and conducting a large general agency. 

THE ART OF SELLING contains many stimulating 
thoughts that will prove valuable to the experienced solicitor 
as well as to the novice agent. Pitfalls that even the trained 
man frequently fails to see are pointed out with definiteness 
and in language so simple and straightforward that anyone 
can understand. 

Mr. Tunmore’s lessons in salesmanship touch upon “oppor- 
tunities,’ ‘‘approach,’’ ‘qualifications of salesmen,” ‘‘methods,” 
and he cites in this instructive book a number of practical 
illustrations drawn from actual experience. 


STRONG ENDORSEMENTS 
Haley Fiske, President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company writes of THE ART OF SELLING: 


Its advice is sound and practical. Its views on the relation- 
ships of the agent to his prospect, to the public, to his com- 
pany, to other companies, to the reputation of the business 
and his own profession are althogether admirable. 


Norval A. Hawkins writes to the author: 
You have done a fine job and your presentation is so attrac- 
tively divided that I am sure no one who takes up the book 
will lay it down without finishing it. It will be read and 
re-read. 


Robert K. Eaton, Vice-President of the John Hancock 


Mutual, writes: 
I consider that you have written a book which is very 
practical and carries with it a great deal of most favorable 
matter, written in such a way as to be easily understood 
and of great practical value to the fieldman. 


Elbert H. Brock, Vice-President of the John Hancock 


Mutual writes: 
I have read so much “bunk” written on modern salesmanship 
that it is a pleasure to find something that smacks of sincerity 
and common sense. I think your book is exceedingly good. 


Thomas R. Hill, Superintendent of Agents of the Provident 


Life and Trust, writes: 
It is good stuff, well and clearly expressed, and should prove 
of great help to old agents, in that it refreshes their viewpoint, 
and to the new agent in that it starts him right. 
Charles Jerome Edwards, Manager, Equitable Life, Brooklyn, 
says: 
THE ART OF SELLING certainly has my appreciation 
and approval. What we want is more human understanding 
of our problems and less technical education. Your book 
certainly contains the human part of it. 


Graham C. Wells, General Agent at New York of the Provi- 


dent Life and Trust, writes: 
It is a fine thing when a man of your experience has the ability 
and willingness to put down for others the results of his 
years of labor. 
I feel that while your contribution will be a wonderful help 
to new men, it will be of almost equal value to those of us 
who have shared with you these and similar experiences. 
No one can read what you have written without feeling the 
freshness of your viewpoint and the wisdom that underlies 
all you say. 
Warren T. Diefendorf, Manager, at Brooklyn, of the Mutual 
Life of New York, writes: 
I do not hesitate in saying that THE ART OF SELLING 
contains a splendid selection of material, so arranged that it 
is easily assimilated and can be put to practical use. 
The book is somewhat of an exception in that it does not 
treat with vaudeville and sensational methods of approach 
like so many recent publications, but rather deals with some 
bonafide and concrete personal references of super-salesman- 
ship, as applied by a successful life insurance man. 
The conciseness with which you have dealt with the subject 
will mean a great deal to the agents in this “step lively” age. 
I heartily recommend your book to all who employ and 
manage salesmen, particularly the life insurance fraternity. 
THE ART OF SELLING contains less than 100 pages, 
is handsomely printed on smooth finish book paper, and is 
bound uniformly in green silk cloth. 
Price $1.50 
QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copy $ 1.50 100 copies $120 
5 copies 33.75 200 copies 225 
50 copies 61.50 500 copies 525 
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Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: 91-98 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women and children against loss by 
sickness, accident, death, all under one poor 
Premiums 5 cents to 50 cents per week. 


JOHN H. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS, Ist Vice-President 
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Equitable Life. Insurance Company 
of the District of Columbia 





ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of “olumbia, West Virginia, Ohio and Delaware 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the Southwest 


The company to represent in New Mexico and Arizona 
**More days of Sunshine’’ 


For attractive agency proposition Write 


E. T. CHASE 


Secretary & General Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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Che Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West has new territory for 
live agents. Its policies are liberal 
and easy to sell. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


A Middle Western life insurance company is de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of an Agency Manager 
who is capable of organizing and producing an agency 
force and who is acquainted with conditions in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, 

An attractive contract will be given the right man. 


Address Middle West, 
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Post Office Box 1117 City Hall Station, New York 
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—Automobile— —Street Car— Railway Other Vehicles 
Year Population Number Rate Number Rate Number __ Rate Number’ Rate 
LAWRENCE, Mass, 
1915 90,200 5 55.4 None ees 3 22.2 None ae 
1916 91,105 4 43.9 2 22.0 3 32.9 2 22.0 
1917 92,010 7 76.1 2 21.7 6 65.2 3 32.6 
1918 92,915 15 161.5 1 10.8 2 21.5 1 10.8 
1919 93,820 13 138.6 3 32.0 5 53.3 5 63.3 
1920 94,722 14 147.8 1 10.6 6 63.3 2 21.1 
Los ANGELES, CaL, 
1915 471,782 68 144,1 38 80.5 40 84.8 4 8.5 
1916 495,091 90 181.8 1s 36.4 36 72.7 8 16.2 
1917 518,400 103 198.7 24 46.3 44 84.9 ll 21.2 
1918 641,709 116 214,1 20 36.9 49 90.5 14 25.8 
1919 565,018 90 159.3 27 47.8 58 102.7 12.4 
1920 588,327 158 268.6 42 71,4 30 51.0 None een 
MILWAUKEE, WIs, rs 
1915 418,503 14 33.5 11 25.3 37 88.4 6 14,3 
1916 427,090 23 53.9 15 35.1 26 60.9 6 14.0 
1917 435,677 38 87.2 21 48,2 45 103.3 3 6.9 
1918 444,26 43 96.8 24 54.0 48 108.0 9 20.3 
1919 452,851 54 119.2 16 35.3 24 53.0 | 4.4 
1920 461,441 66 143.0 26 56.3 20 43.3 6 13.0 
Newark, N. J. 
1915 382,848 28 73.1 8 20.9 17 44.4 11 28.7 
1916 389,819 54 138.5 16 41.0 18 46.2 11 28.2 
1917 396,789 63 158.8 14 35.3 16 40.3 3 7.6 
1918 403,760 58 143.6 2u 49.5 30 74.3 12.4 
1919 410,730 80 194.9 14 34,1 15 36.5 4 9.7 
1920 417,701 74 177.2 14 33.5 16 38.3 7 16.8 
New Brprorn, Mass, 
1915 109,712 12 107.4 2 18,2 1 9.1 2 18.2 
1916 112,268 9 80.2 None ecco 2 17.8 3 26.7 
1917 114,824 15 130.6 None era None seis 2 15.4 
1918 117,380 7 144.8 1 8.5 2 17.0 1 8.5 
1919 119,936 10 83.4 1 8.3 None eves 1 8.3 
1920 122,495 8 65.3 1 8.2 2 16.3 1 8,2 
New York City. 
1915 6,219,277 346 66.3 128 24,5 61 11,7 135 25.9 
1916 5,308,582 407 76.7 159 30.0 62 at.7 168 31.6 
1917 5,397,887 530 98.2 189 35.0 51 9.4 144 26.7 
1918 5,487,192 677 123.4 261 47.6 91 16.6 141 25.7 
1919 5,576,497 767 137.5 157 28,2 56 10.0 97 17.4 
1920 5,665,803 763 134.7 82 14,5 50 8.2 48 8.5 
Passaic, N. J. 
1915 59,398 5 84.2 2 33.7 6 101.0 3 50.5 
1916 60,382 6 99.4 None Bien 9 149,1 None sane 
1917 61,366 5 81.5 None cove 7 114.1 1 16.3 
1918 62,350 6 96.2 None sei 1 16.0 None ae 
1919 63,334 6 94.7 None 2 31.6 1 15.8 
1920 64,316 11 171.0 None 5 vi Py i 1 15.5 
PitTsBuRGH, Pa. 
1915 562,682 49 87.1 34 60.4 93 165.3 18 32.0 
1916 568,352 62 109.1 33 58.1 108 190.9 26 45.7 
1917 574,022 111 193.4 54 94,1 109 189.9 11 19.2 
1918 579,692 113 194.9 3 56.9 90 155.3 25 43.1 
1919 585,362 101 172.5 20 34.2 80 136.7 12 20.5 
1920 591,028 96 162.4 18 30.5 73 123.5 9 15.2 
PorTLAND, OREGON. 
1915 233,773 18 77.0 3 12.8 7 9.9 2 8.6 
1916 239,221 13 54.3 3 12.5 10 41.8 5 20.9 
1917 244,669 32 130.8 7 28.6 7 28.6 2 8.2 
1918 250,117 28 111.9 7 28.0 10 40.0 4 16.0 
1919 255,565 37 144.8 9 35.2 5 19.6 2 7.8 
1920 261,012 31 118.8 4 15.3 9 34.5 2 7.7 
Provipence, R. I. 
1915 230,984 35 151.5 10 43.3 11 47.6 q 30.3 
1916 232,453 26 111.9 9 38.7 10 43.0 6 28.8 
1917 233,922 27 115.4 8 34.2 11 47.0 12 51.3 
1918 235,391 41 174.2 12 51.0 12 51.0 2 8.5 
1919 236,860 46 194.2 8 33.8 1 4,2 8 33.8 
1920 238,329 35 146.9 8 33.6 5 21.0 4 16.8 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
1915 732,789 55 75.1 23 38.2 26 35.5 16 21.8 
1916 741,702 69 93.0 29 39.1 51 68.8 23 81.0 
1917 750,615 77 102.5 34 45.3 50 66.6 17 22.6 
1918 759,528 100 131.7 27 35.5 33 43.4 8 10.5 
1919 768,441 97 126.2 27 35.1 23 29.9 13 16.9 
1920 777,354 102 181.2 22 28.3 35 45.0 9 11.6 
San Francisco, Cat. 
1915 465,310 68 146.1 44 94.6 13 27.9 14 30.1 
1916 474,503 62 130.7 38 80.1 10 21.1 24 50.6 
1917 483,696 78 161.3 40 82.7 18 37.2 16 33.1 
1918 492,889 79 160.2 59 119.7 7 14,2 15 30.4 
1919 502,082 89 177.8 33 65.7 16 31.9 13 25.9 
1920 511,272 92 179.9 23 45.0 10 19.6 9 17.6 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
1915 110,923 19 171.3 5 45.1 15 135.2 6 54.1 
1916 115,065 22 191.2 4 34.7 11 95.6 = 34.8 
1917 119,207 22 184.6 5 41.9 15 125.8 z 15.8 
1918 123,349 23 186.5 1 8.1 9 73.0 1 8.1 
1919 127,491 24 188.2 6 47.1 10 78.4 None ous 
1920 131,634 19 144.3 2 15,2 4 30.4 None 
Totevo, Onto. 
1915 209,050 15 71.8 13 62.2 21 100.5 4 19.1 
1916 216,618 23 106.2 ba 50.8 36 166.2 19 87.7 
1917 224,186 29 129.4 6 26.8 33 147.2 10 44.6 
1918 231,754 36 155.3 7 30.2 30 129.2 7 30.1 
1919 239.322 37 154.5 3 12.5 5 20.9 25.1 
1920 246,893 47 190.4 4 16.2 19 77.0 10 40.5 
Trenton, N. J. 
1915 108,867 6 55.1 1 9.2 14 128.6 2 18.4 
1916 111,183 10 89.9 2 18.0 13 116.9 5 45.0 
1917 118,499 - 18 158.6 8 70.5 22 193.8 3 26.4 
1918 115,815 20 172.7 7 60.4 27 233.0 8 69.1 
1919 118,131 16 135.4 3 25.4 6 50.8 3 25.4 
1920 120,447 14 116.2 11 91.3 7 58.1 6 49.8 


—-All Vehicles-— 


Number 


Rate 


167.3 


265.7 


155.0 
124.7 
148.1 
178.9 
100.1 

98.0 


128.4 
149.9 
169,3 
213.2 
193.1 
166.4 


269.4 
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FITZGERALD BILL HEARING ENDS 

William W. Kennard and Karl Hookstadt 
Last to Testify 

Arguments on the Fitzgerald Compensation 
Bill for the District of Columbia were con- 
cluded May 26, when William W. Kennard, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Industrial Com- 
mission, representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions and Carl Hookstadt of the Department of 
Labor appeared before Mr. Fitzgerald’s sub- 
committee. 

Competitive insurance has been found very 
successful in Massachusetts, Mr. Kennard told 
the subcommittee. Although workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is not compulsory, he said, 
employers failing to make provision for in- 
jured workmen are subject to suit in court with 
all defenses removed, so that about 90 per cent 
of the Massachusetts employees are covered by 
insurance. 

The companies have been found very prompt 
in settling claims for injury, he said, and are 
always ready with the first payment on the date 
it is due, seventeen days after the date of in- 
jury. Not only do they make prompt payment, 
but frequently the companies pay claims regard- 
ing which there is some doubt and which would 
be turned down by a State fund. There are 
few, if any, cases of fraud, however, as the 
companies make a very thorough examination 
of every case. 

In addition to being good about payments, 
the companies also frequently exceed the law 
in the giving of medical attention, making every 
effort to have the employee returned to work 
as soon as possible. This is good business, he 
said, since compensation payments cease when 
the worker returns to his employment. Where 
the injury prevents a worker from returning to 
his old employment, the companies endeavor to 
secure him work that he can do, and are 
greatly helping the State in rehabilitation work 
of this nature. 

The employers throughout the State are very 
well satisfied with the law, Mr. Kennard con- 
tinued, although the labor organizations each 
vear make a half-hearted attempt to secure an 
exclusive State fund. The real fight is for 
self-insurance, however, which is not permitted 
under the Massachusetts law, and which is 
sought by many of the larger employers and 
some of the smaller ones, who feel they could 
carry it cheaper than they can carry policies. 

More than $6,000,000 were disbursed last 
year, the witness said, the cost to the State be- 
ing 2.2 per cent. The law covers all classes of 
labor, except domestic servants and agricultural 
employees, and Mr. Kennard declared that the 
former class should not be included in a com- 
pensation law. 

The hearing closed with the testimony of 
Carl Hookstadt, who, in answer to questions 
from Chairman Fitzgerald, said that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with approximately 110,000 
employees covered by the bill, was not large 
enough to support a competitive State fund, 
since, there being no manufacturing here, the 
hazard is less than in other States and the pre- 
miums would be correspondingly lower. He at- 
tempted to analyze the cost of conducting this 
class of insurance, taking as his basis the 38 
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Position Wanted 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 




















WANTED: 


Position as Special Agent or assistant to State 
Agent by single man, 33 years of age, with 12 
years’ localiagency experience. Western territory 
preferred. R. L. Gilliland, Jefferson, Iowa. 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING .. 
ACTUARIES 


’ National Association Bidg., Suite No. 1005, 


26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 











FREDERIC S.. WITHINGTON, PF. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404, Kraft Building _ Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 


























Prominent Agents and Brokers 














LEON IRWIN & CO.; Inc., New Orleans, La. 


: REPRESENTING 
American ~ es National Union . New Amsterdam 
mobile- National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
American Baul Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 
— writers of America 
nine : Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
' a Fidlty-Phenix nderwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING _ . 
ACTUARY  : 


29 So. La Salle Street 


‘CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 7684 - 


A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


“Life Insurance Servioe’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 


































NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF: GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 


PAL 


‘| PB DUTTON, Mer, ROCHESTER 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 
INSURANCE EXAMINER, 


ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


‘MAJESTIC BLDG., 


DENVER, COL. - 








W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 


Telephone, Harrison, 3384 














‘W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 






















San Juan: - 


“GOBRINOS. DE EZQUIAGA 
, _ ESTABLISHED 1821 
_ General Insurance Agents 


Box 351 
‘Porto Rico 


FRANK J. HAIGHT. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


810 te 813 Hume-Mansar Bldg., 
Kraft Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 








JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
. ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit.and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


















are = MITCHELL 


te prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurancé or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
a or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 


cen money. advanced on strictly private 
ts. 


: eld personal arid confidential. 





Ail communications hi 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonig Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 































Actuarial 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY | 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


7; os 





F. M; SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA _ 





Complete Rate Books Formulated 
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~FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
“WILLIAM BREIBY, P. A. 8. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


z “38° Nassai Street New York 








A. SIGTENHORST ° 
CONSULTIN G ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., 


WAGO,: TEXAS 


— 











- “WASHINGTON, D.C. — NASHVILLE, 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. 


ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 
TENNESSEE 





Independent ‘Life Buildois | 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with grouse regard for 
their business building ~ possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may become 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


-TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Carolina 











per cent cost of doing business by stock com- 
panies and splitting it up into items for the 
benefit of the committee and then comparing it 
with the cost of handling a State fund, show- 
ing that the latter had an advantage of about 
27 per cent over the stock companies. 


Utah Commission to Allow 38 Per Cent 
Expense Loading 

The Utah Industrial Commission has decided 
to allow stock companies to charge 38 per cent: 
as expense loading. State fund rates will be 
20 per cent less. The Utah Compensation Rat- 
ing Bureau has also been established. It will 
co-operate with commissioners in fixing rates 
and other duties. The expense of maintaining 
the bureau, other than inspection costs, will be 
borne by carriers in proportion to their respec- 
tive premium writings for the current calendar 
year. The minimum charge for membership is 
$100, and the anticipated cost of operation: will 
be around one-half of one per cent of the pre- 
miums. The bureau will -be controlled by a 
committee composed of State fund representa- 
tives and two others, to be selected by majority 
vote. A member of the Industrial Commission 
will preside, but not vote. All actions regard- 
ing rates will be subject to approval of the 
Commission. 

It was suggested that the associated compa- 
nies -handle coal mine risks and that the inspec- 
tion be referred to the national council or to 
the Southern Coal Mine Bureau. It is claimed 
that the expenses of the State fund are so. low 
that it could operate on the interest accruing 
from securities held by it in its reserves, and 
with due allowance for catastrophe losses to be 
corrected during a term of years. Stock com- 


pany officials say they have no objection to the ~ 


fund. cutting rates and claim they are able to 
render their assured greater service, which 
compensates him for the extra charges. 


W. CASWELL ELLIS RESIGNS 
eorge L. Hunt Succeeds Him in Guardian 
Life 

W. Caswell Ellis, inspector of agencies of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, 
has resigned his position in order to make his 
residence in the South, a move made necessary 
by the precarious condition of the health of his 
wife. 

His Sasition has beh filled by George L. 
Hunt, manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life of 
Hartford: at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Hunt will 
‘asstime the title of superintendent of agencies. 
His experience in the life insurance business 
extends over a period ‘of ten years, all of which 
has been in field work with his present company. 


A Mississippi Case Decided 

On motion of the receivers, the appeal of 
W. R. Eure and L. D. Caldwelf to the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court was dismissed. Messrs. 
Eure and Caldwell were fined for contempt of 
the Chancellor’s order requiring them to pay 
over to. the receivership such funds as they 
collected. Mr, Caldwell was also cited for con- 
tempt in advising other agents not to pay over 
these funds.to the receivers. Both men sub- 
sequently paid the fine fixed by the Chancellor, 
and the Supreme Court held that the appeal 
was out of order. No decision was handed 
down in the appeal taken by W. H. Pullen, a 
local agent of Jackson, Miss. 


Officers of Michigan Automobile Insurance 
Company 

At the stockholders’ meeting of the Michigan 
Automobile Insurance Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 16, the by-laws were amended to 
permit the election of an additional vice-presi- 
dent. At a meeting of the directors which fol- 
lowed, Henry J..Kennedy, secretary-treasurer, 
was chosen vice-president and general manager. 
William M. Ames, assistant secretary, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The other officers 
are: President and general counsel, George 
E. Nichols, and vice-presidents, Brinton F. 
Hall and Harlan J. Dudley. A very satisfac- 
tory report of the business written by the com- 
pany for the first four months of 1921 was pre- 
sented by Mr. Kennedy. 


T. A. Fleming Going West 

T. A. Fleming, in charge of the conservation move- 
ment for the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
will atténd the darimual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association at San Francisco, Cal., June 14, 
15 and 16. _On his way West he will make addresses 
at conservation meetings at Terre Haute, Ind.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo., and Wichita, Kan. 














(Continued from page 33) 


—Automobile— —Street Car— 
Year Population Number Rate Number Rate 
Wasutncton, D. C. 

1915 388,959 16 41,1 12 30.9 
1916 399,762 36 90.1 9 22.5 
1917 410,565 53 129.1 20 48.7 
1918 421,368 67 159.0 20 47.5 
1919 432,171 64 148.1 21 48.6 
1920 442,972 49 110.6 12 27.1 
Yonxers, N. Y. 

1915 90,618 5 55.2 2 22.1 
1916 92,753 14 150.9 None are 
1917 94,888 9 94.8 10.5 
1918 97,028 15 154.6 None rode 
1919 99,158 18 181.5 30.3 
1920 101,293 11 108.6 2 19.7 








Railway Other Vehicles —-All Vehicles— 
Number © Rate Number. Rate Number . Rate 
5 12.9 8 20.6 41 105.4 

8 20.0 2 5.0 55 137.6 

13 35.7 8 19.5 94 228.9 

9 21.4 4 9.5 100 237.3 

10 23.1 3 6.9 98 226.8 

ao 24.8 3 6.8 75 169.3 

1 11.0: 1 11.0 ae 99.3 

5 | 10.8. ..::-, 4 43.1 ~- 19 204.8 

3 31.6 None 13 137.0 
None wae 1 10.3 16 164.9 
1 10.1 2 20.2 24 242.0 

4 39.5 4 39.5 21 207.3 





PERSONAL ITEMS 











Oswald G. Boyle, sub-manager of the Atlas, 
who has been ill at his home in Hackensack for 
several weeks, is expected to.be at his, office 
next week, 

A. G. Miller of Milwaukee, Wis., a well- 
known insurance attorney, has been appointed 
assistant counsel for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

J. E. Lopez, W. R. Prescott and W. L. Den- 
nis have been elected president, vice-president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Southern 
Tornado Insurance Association. 

John Buchanan of Boston, one of the best 
known insurance newspapermen in the country, 
will sail from Montreal, June 1, for. two or 
three months’ stay in England. 

Fred M. Kirby, president of the Mines Bank 
of Wilkes-Barre, has been elected by the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Life. Insur- 
ance Company of New York to fill a —— 
in its membership. 

Louis Ivison has been appointed manager of 
the automobile department of the Boston In- 
surance Company and the Old Colony Insur- 
ance Company and assumed his new duties on 
June 1. Mr. Ivins has been connected with 
both these companies for many years. 

Walter P. Monson, until recently insurance 
member of the Utah State Industrial Commis- 
sion, has become a local agent of the. Equitable 
Life of New York, attached to the Salt Lake 
office. Mr. Monson is well known and popular 
throughout the intermountain country and will 
doubtless prove a valuable addition to the Salt 
Lake agency. 

Senator Harrison E. Jenkins of Salt Lake 
City, who resigned his position as manager of 
the Guardian Fire some weeks ago, has identi- 
fied himself with the firm of Ashton-Jenkins. 
The Ashton-Jenkins company is one of the 
leading insurance: and real estate concerns in 
the intermountain country. Mr. Jenkins is a 
brother of Edward E. Jenkins, one of the 
founders of the company. 

George H. Bachelder, who has been for many 
vears Western manager for the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant United States manager of 
the North British and Mercantile and vice- 
president of the other three companies in the 
fleet. He-will have supervision over the cen- 
tral department comprising Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

H. A. McKenna, who has made many friends 
during his eight years of service with the 
Liberty Mutual, in various capacities at the 
home office, is now special agent for the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident in New England. 
In his new position he will have his head- 
quarters in this city. Mr. McKenna recently 
delivered an address in Chicago on the inside 
workings of the mutual plan, which has brought 
many compliments from friends who have 
read it. 

Clifford B. Morcom has been promoted by 
vote of the board of directors of the tna 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
from the position of assistant secretary in the 
accident and liability departrnent to that o 
secretary in the same department. His new 
office will bring him into close association with 
Vice-President Remineton, and his:dutiés will 
be of a more general and important. nature. 
His. former-post put him: in charge of -under- 
writing liability and: compensation business. 
Mr. Morcom has been with the Etna Life for 
fifteen years. 

C. C.° Carhart, prominent’ bank and° tile: “mariufac- 
turer at Sheffield, was killed in an-aufomobife acci- 
dent. while driving to. his home from Des Moines. 
Carhart was one of the héaviest irisured men in 
Towa. He carried $50,000 in the Bankers Life alone. 
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WANTED North A National Insurance Company 


gapiite Des Moines, Iowa 
Live Wire ££ > Assets, $910,670.66 
as GENERAL AGENT for ARKANSAS ae Lines Written: 
jam Fire, Tornado, Hail 


Gulf Coast Life Insurance Co. *. JOHN BETERSON, Secretary 
GULFPORT, MISS. GPO BECKER’ Thess 























THE 1920 RECORD . “= 
of The Great-West Life shows unparalleled expansion along the lines that make The F r ater nal P f otective Association 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS AND SUCCESSFUL AGENTS } 
Life men—looking for wider opportunity—should write to 12=20 Pember ton Square 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


Head Office—Winnipeg Sickness and Accident Insurance for Odd Fellows Only 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY eat eananas cena 7 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6 


Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal Participating Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet Bisteid 
policies. Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds, 
Write for Particulars. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY olf sceuuaaaraaaeaitaiigge 
OF COLORADO od Wilbur Wynant, President. » 
Thos, F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 

















The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


incororated 1093 Dayton Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


: ; ‘ 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 
months next birthday to 60 years. Dayton, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES in full i ediate benefit from date 
of issue and are up-to-date in wy Heer ya 5 B. Cc. COLEMAN, Secretary 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY Clause and DOUBLE INDEMNITY features and Assets $102,806.64 


O00 querantens, by Tints endorsement. Conservative and Careful Management 


A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family, AG ENTS WA NTED 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM. Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. Address Home Office. 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY GOOD AGENTS 


. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Wanted by 
THECOMPANY. — Bostedondsregyy werent! | SOUTHERN UNION 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience Life Insurance Company 


and conspicuous success. 


‘THE TERRITORY. ieee we as ‘ ee. of 
: a ° e best territory 
in the country to-day. WACO, TEXAS 


r 


























‘DANIEL BOONE; President ~ DANIEL BOONE, Jr.; Secretary The Conservative Texas Company 











RARE OPPORTUNITY 


TWO GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
IN THE STATE OF MONTANA 


A splendid direct Home Office contract under which a profit- 
able and permanent business can be established is waiting for 
the right man: OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 
THE COMPANY NOW HAS MORE THAN $76,000,000 OF JAS. H. JAMISON, President 


ties nail NEM/ and up fo date golcy contracts, |REAL, SERVICE to Foley 

i ndividua ’ 

THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. pong pete. peep tint its Agency and Polic holders satistactorily. 
_ ST. PAUL. : MINNESOTA — territory in IOWA and SOUTH DA open fo 


























